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lettersi 

J & M Chain I 
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^ STUDENT SPECIAL 

valid 'til Apr.! 20 
let ituder.li with ID card 

MEN: WASH, CUT, BLOW DRY 



$10 



McGill University 



listhctiquc 
Facial 
Pedicure 
Manicure 



Halrdrvhsintf 
Scalp Treatment 
Colouring 
Permanent 
Streak" 



all year $15 

•Across from McGill 

OolcriCr. Quatre Saisons 
1010 ouest rue Sherbrooke 
Tel: (514) 288-5007 



Officiai Grod Rings with McGill Crest 
Now you can get your very own custom 
designed stone-set school rlr 
I or signet ring 

I— right on campus! 



Wednesday, April 9 
11:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 



in the Union Lobby 

Prices ronge from $60 to $240 

brought to you by 



last chance to order before Convocation 
deposit required to order 



Agenda of the Annual General Meeting 
of the 

Post-Graduate Students' Society Inc. 
Wednesday April 16, 1986, 6:30 p.m. 
Thomson House, 3650 McTavlsh 

1. Can to Order by the Speaker 

2. Speaker's Report 

3. Approval of me Minutes dated December 4, 1985 

4. Eieculive Repon: TOSS Activities and Finances 

5. Business affecting the Interests ct the Sodety. - 

a Bt uresotrtd imt: 

"Secretary" In the PGSS Constitution and Bylaws be amended to read 
"Vice- Près Went. Admmhlrallon" except In the second occurance In Article 
15. Section 1 1|) and In Bylaw 3. Part II. Section 3 |b). 

b. Be It resolved that: 

1. Each Graduate student Organisation, representing students in a particular 
v - academic unit, may upon recognition under the provisions ot Article to. 

request that a Special Graduate Organisation Membership Fee be levied on 
graduate students In that academic unit. 

J. The amount ot such a Special Graduate Organisation Membership Fee Shan 
be determlined by the members of the Graduate Student Organisation. 

' ' ' >' JiBWIÉ t8tttf^ 

3. Requests received under the provisions ol Section 2 (a) shall be lorwarded 
to Mc6n University by the PGSS. Such requests shall normally be made 10 
the PGSS by March 15 lor September Implementation and by October 15 for 
January Implementation. 

4. Tlils fee slun be collected on behall of the PGSS by McGill University. 

5. Authority for the disbursement ot lunds collected from members of the 
Graduate Student Organisation pursuant to this Section shall be transferred 
directly to the Financial Otiicer ot the Organisation concerned Irom the PGSS 
upon receipt of such monies Irom the University. 



''TV 



be added to Article 5 of (he PGSS Cons fiMton. 

- - 

e. Election ol two regular members to Ihe PGSS. Special committee on Graduate Student 
membership In the SSMU. 



6. Adjournment 



To Maintain Thomson house and the PGSS 

We need you support to obtain quorum 
Quorum Is 100 graduate students 
All graduate students are invited 
. coffee and doughnuts will be served 

PGSS Council commues » meef Ihe ftrtf Wednesday of each monln fexcepf Jufy SiftJ 



To The Daily: 

We would like to clarify some of the 
points (hat you made In your article of March 
27. "Jesus and Mary Chain leave the 
Manger". The tlrst of which is that the 
drummer playing that night was John 
Foster-Moore. Bobby Gillespie Is no longer 
playing with the band but he Is leading a 
new band called "Primal Scream". 

If you had really wanted an Interview with 
the J&MC all you had to do was come to 
Doug Pub alter the show. Two ol the boys 
were having a few ales with the rest of us. 

J.Tracy 
N. Lewis 
C. Batimal 

J & NIC II 

To The Dally: 

Regarding the review ol the Jesus and 
Mary Chain concert that appeared In the 
supplement on March 27th - it seems that 
the writers of the article were uninformed. 
The drummer on stage was not Bobby 
Gillespie, who recently left the band, but a 
young man by the name of John Moore. 
Since the line-up of a band often changes 
between recorded sessions and live con- 



certs, it would be appreciated If your ... 
obtained their Information first-hand rather 
than Irom the back of the album cover. 1 
Thea Silver 
B.Sc. U2 

Burn-outs 

To The Dally: 

II Is not a good omen to see Marian Mac- 
Nair, Ihe woman who would be Supplement 
editor, looking down on her lellow concert- 
goers (and readers?) from the lofty pedestal 
continued on page 8 



OPTOMETRIST 



• Eyes Examined 

• Eye Glasses 

• Contact Lenses 

(all typos) 

• Medicare card 
accepted 

la 



Dr. David Kwavnlck, O.D. 
1535 Sherbrqokti St. W. 
(comer Guy) 

933-8700 or 933-8182,' 



MEXICAN FOOD 




California Style 



eals from $3.15. 

serving vegetarian dishes 



1425 Stanley St. 288-3090 

Above S" Catherine Metro Peel 



Happy 
Hour 

2 fori 

4-7 p.m. 7 days a week 

Tacos 990 

(chicken, bed or vegetable) 




SUNDAY SPECIAL 50% OFF! 

From 3-6 p.m. 

Any meal purchase over $3. 15-You receive 50% off the least expensive of the 2 



: •10-25°/'o off parts, accessories & clothing 

• 1985 models 15% off list price 

• 1986 models in stock now — 5% off 

• Spring tune up $18 till end of April 
Includes: Cleaning, oiling, brakes, gears, 
'wheel alignment . , 

6010 Sherbrooke W. 

. offer till May 31 481-3113 
ilkf-ÊÈÊÊÊÊÊmNUiiiUÙ 



• wills this ad 
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illegal information release 



' The president ol the McGIII 
Association of Continuing Educa- 
tion Students (MACES) Is claiming 
that McGill's Secretary General and 
Director ot University Relations 
David Bourke has broken both pro- 
vincial law and university regula- 
tions by releasing confidential in- 
formation to his parole officer. 

MACES President Harvey Lltvack 
launched a formal student 
grievance against Bourke last Fri- 
day, calling for sanctions and the 
cessation of "Interference with my 
status as a student." 

In a letter to Miriam Tees, chair of 
the Student Grievance Committee, 
Lltvack claims, "Mr. Bourke's office 
sent four documents to the Correc- 
tional Service of Canada to try and 
get . them to revoke my parole and 
return me to prison." 

In 1983 Lltvack was convicted of 
: Iraud and sentenced to three years 
in prison. He was released on 
i parole May 13, 1984. His parole con- 
ditions included a special clause 
which specif led: "The subject 
should not be Implicated or Involv- 
ed either directly or indirectly In the 
administration, promotion, pur- 
chasing or selling of any enterprise 



or organisations either for 
renumeratlon or non-renumeratlon 
purposes." 

Litvack's holding the position of 
MACES president was a violation of 
this, clause. Lltvack asserts that in 
late September of 1985 "persons ac- 
ting for Mr. Bourke offerpd my 
parole officer documents that they 
hoped could cause my parole to be 
revoked. My parole officer 
'negotiated with them, and there 
was an understanding that If I ceas- 
ed to be active in student politics, 
the documents would not be sent." 

Litvack did not resign from his 
position. Instead, on November 23 
he took a leave of absence from the 
MACES presidency In order to 
challenge the prohibitive clause In 
his parole. A federal court ruled in 
his favour, and the clause was 
removed February 28. 
• According to Litvack, "I only look 
a leave of absence Instead of 
resigning, and within a month the 
documents were sent off." 

Litvack's claims are supported by 
his parole officer, Gerald Dion, who 
in a signed alfadavlt says that he 
became aware of Litvack's parole 
violation, "upon receipt of Informa- 
tion." 

Dion's Parole Board file f-ntalns 



CEGEPs protest 
budget cuts 



by Anna Asimakopulos 

i To protest the cutbacks of $24.3 
| million to the provincial loan and 
I bursary programme, at least 15 
1 CEGEPs will be on strike as of April 

14. and Concordia may have a 

24-hour strike on April 15. 
The University of Sherbrooke 

staged a one-day strike last Thurs- 



of solidarity In the student move- 
ment," said Glguère. 

Two general assemblies will be 
held at Concordia on Wednesday, 
one at Loyola and the other at the 
Sir George campus, to discuss the 
Impact of the cuts and to debate on 
whether or not Concordia will stage 
a 24-hour strike on Aprii 15. 
^W c think It's the most radical 
thing we could 
get Concordia 



According to François <3tgueie or 
ANEQ (Association nationale 
d'éludiant-e-s du Québec), the 
strike will last at most two weeks — 
up until the provincial budget is 
passed. 

The cuts were announced on 
Wednesday March 26. and "we 
found It hard to organize things for 
before April 14." said Glguère. 
Since classes are ending soon for 
the universities, it will bo mostly the 
CEGEPs who will strike, he said. 

a n h Q executives are purrently 
visiting the member CEGEPs to 
discuss strike-strategy. 

"We want the strike to bo a sign. 



students to do." said Pete 
Wheeland of Concordia University 
Students' Association. 

Wheeland is hoping that by hav- 
ing the strike on the agenda, "It will 
bring students here' (to the 
assembly) in droves." he said. 

McGIII will not be participating in 
any strikes, but Luc JoliCoeur and 
Ian Brodle. last year's and this 
year's VP External ol McGill 
Students' Society respectively, will 
be putting up posters to sensitize 
students about the cuts and to pro- 
test the $100 charge for 
•photocopying' that McGill is lore- 



copies ol this information. The 
packet is stamped "Parole Board, 
Recieved. Nov. 1.' One letter is 
stamped "McGill University 
Secretariat. Received, Sept. 20." 
and is initialled by David Bourke. 

The release of this information 
may be an infringement of the pro- 
vincial .'Act Regarding Access to 
Documents Held by Public Bodies 
and the Protection of Personal In- 
formation.' According to this act. 
only standard personal Information! 
such as a student's name, 
telephone number and address, can 
be released without the student's 
permission unless specifically re- 
quested by a law enforcement agen- 
cy. No such request was made. 

Bourke, asked to comment by 
The Dally, refused, saying, "I'm not 
going to talk to you about a 
grievance." He also refused to com- 
ment on his alledged release of con- 
fidential documents to Dion. 

The grievance Is unlikely to be 
heard by the Senate Grievance 



Committee until the next academic 
year. 

Meanwhile, Litvack is experienc- 
ing difficulties resuming the 
presidency of MACES after his 
leave of absence. A letter of agree- 
ment signed between the Ad- 
ministration and MACES during Lit- 
vack's abscence Includes a clause 
requiring MACES executive to be 
able to produce proof of solvency in 
the form of bonds. 

Because of his criminal record, 
Lltvak would have difficulty procur- 
ing a bond. In response to Litvack's 
request to resume the presidency, 
MACES Acting President Sheila Et- 
tlnger wrote, "Until you have resolv- 
ed your status with the university, 
we cannot take action on your re- 
quet to return to office." 

Bourke told The Dally he planned 
to request proof of solvency from 
Litvack, but said "I haven't heard 
from Harvey yet." 

According to Litvack, "I phoned 
Bourke, I wrote to him, and he pro- 



mised me a resolution to our dif- 
ferences. 

"I called him a week later, and 
'I'm not going to talk to you." was 
his reply." 

Litvack felt the bonding clause 
was "aimed directly at myself... No 
one else (on the MACES executive) 
has been asked to put up proof ol 
solvency." 

Secretary to Senate Shelra 
SheldonCollyer justified the bon- 
ding clause. "We (the university) are 
responsible for the cash," she said. 
"If he can prove he is (able to be 
bonded) there's nothing to be done. 
There's no conspiracy to get him 
out." 

The current MACES executive 
has still not recognised Litvack as 
president, but according to Litvack, 
"I appointed these people, I'll ap- 
point a new executive. Those who 
want to work with me are welcome. 
Those who aren't, I have no choice 
but to replace." 



Cost of the Economics crisis 
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by Brendan Weston 

The McGill Administration 
is pumping over $160,000 in- 
to the floundering 
Economics Department in a 
questionable effort to over- 
come in-fighting resulting 
from its mishandling of staff 
grievances. 

The Administration is prepared to 
fork out for a new chair and three 
more professors from outside the 
university, despite Its huge deficit 
and cut-backs In other depart- 
ments, but some economics pro- 
lessors don't think It will help a bit. 

"The whole thing is a rip-off." 
said Economics Professor Jack 
Weldon. "It's an Immense waste of 
public money in covering up for 
their own flagrant breach of the law 
In 1978," he said, referring to 
events arising from the by-passing 
of the department In the promotion 
of Antal Deutsch eight years ago. 

In a strongly-worded 16 page let- 
ter to McGIII Principal David 
Johnson last month, the Canadian 
Association of University Teachers 
(CAUT). urged him to act on three in- 
dépendant reviews of "serious 
grievances" between the Ad- 
ministration and Economics pro- 
fessors Weldon and Tom 
Asimakopulos. 

Calling the 'relief sought by 
these professors "defined and 
reasonable," the CAUT report urges 
Johnson to carry out its recommen- 
dations. CAUT is the standard ar- 
bllrar of faculty-administration 
disputes in Canada. 

Asked whether he planned to ad- 
dress the recommendations of the 
letter or of previous reports, 
however, Johnson replied. 
"Deutsch? I thought that was ten 
years old by now." and hurried 
?way. 

Every economics course in the 
next year's course calendar is mark- 
ed 'TBA' — indicating the that the 
department has yet to doclde which 
prolessors will offer which courses, 
when. The acting-chair said this 
was a result of the new hirings 
rather than disruption within the 
department, but admitted some pro- 
lessors havo yet to submit relevant 
materials.. 

T TTTTTT 



Many in fact no longer participate 
in department meetings, and refuse 
to recognize a chair appointed by a 
Dean. The meeting to appoint the 
in-commlng chair was itself boycot- 
ted by hall the department, which 
. sent a letter of complaint to the 
Vice Principal Academic in January. 

The letter strongly criticizes the 
Dean -Maxwell's actions, accusing 
him of allying himself with one fac- 
tion of the department, of not being 
qualified to make changes to the 
graduate programme (he is a 
historian), and of financial irrespon- 
sibility. 

"It Is ironic that when there was a 
functioning and active Department 
of Economics, the Administration 
did not allocate funds for hiring the 
new staff that our numbers war- 
ranted (doubled enrollment), while 
now that it has seriously damaged 
the department, It is prepared to- 
waste a great deal of money in the . 
vain hope that something can be 
' done to cover up the problems it 
has created," wrote nine pro- 
fessors. 

The department was placed 
under the trusteeship of Arts Dean 
Michael Maxwell last October, 
against the will of the majority of 
Economics professors, while the 
split In the department was being 
portrayed as a 'guerilla war' by pro- 
fessors in both factions. 

Since then, Maxwell has been 
searching for a candidate to chair 
the department, in accordance with 
a Cyclical Review Committee's 
recommendations. The commit- 
tee's composition and recommen- 
dations were described as farcical 
by certain members of the depart- 
ment. 

The position of chair was offered 
to at least one Canadian before it 
was accepted by Professor Norman 
Schdlleld of the University of Essex, 
England, who will assume the post 
this fall. 

"Anyone who'comes to work here 
under these conditions Is a 
blackleg." said Weldon. "Having 
made it impossible (or any decent 
Canadian to come here, they are 
forced to import people.: 

Maxwell has not responded to 
messages over the past three 
weeks. 

"Anvonp whn g'vr" mnnev 
MAP (McGill Advancement Pro- 



ten 
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gramme) is throwing it down a 
sewer." said Weldon, who is deman- 
ding for full public Investigation of 
the Administration of McGill 

Anti-Bata 
protestors 
on trial 

■- ■ ■ •- ■ - ■ - » 

by Plane Reld 

While Bishop Desmond Tutu call 
ed for harsh economic sanctions 
against South African govern- 
ments policy of Apartheid last 
Wednesday, nine Montréal womei 
.may face charges of mischief 
calling for the same thing. 
. Thé nine, members of the clvl| 
disobedience committee of the Free 
South Africa Committee, were 
originally charged with assault In 
connection with a September pro- 
test against Canada's . economic 
support of the system which denies 
basic human rights to 24 million 
Blacks. 

They were acquitted on March 10 
and will find out on April 23 whether 
or not they will be charged .with 
mischief. 

; The women peacefully occupied 
the Bata Shoo Store in Place 
Bonaventuro to call attention to 
contradictions in. Canada's policy 
towards South Africa, says Rose 
Marie Whalley, one of the oc J 
cuplers. 

The Toronto-based multinational 
Bata Shoes Is one of the most visi- 
ble Canadian companies who" profit 
from apartheid, she says. 
Bata operates at least three shoe 
lories In the Bantustans - 



Black Homelands" In South 
Africa, under the name of the 
Kwazulu Shoe Company. Says 
Whalley, three and a half million 
Blacks have been forcibly moved to 
the Bantustan3, where poor farm 
land, inadequate housing and 
nonexistant medical facilities keep 
the people In wretched poverty, a 
situation exploited by Kwazulu. 

The shoe company pays substan- 
dard wages to blacks, forces them 
to work unpaid overtime, and sub- 
jugates them to assaults by super- 
visors, among other things reported 
continued on pije 9 
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Operation Phoenix 



INVITATION 

McGill University Bookstore is actively seeking 
a LOGO or symbol which will permanently identify 
its new Bookstore with McGill University and the 
Montreal community. 

Put your talents to work 

To participate— you must be a McGill student, 
currently registered with a valid ID. number. 
You must submit a black and white drawing on 8 
1/2x11 paper. On separate paper type a brief 
interpretation of its theme and application. Send it 
along with your name and ID. number to: 
THE MANAGER 

McGill University Bookstore 

1001 Sherbrooke St. W. 

Montreal, Quebec H3A 1G5 

Benefits 

If your LOGO is chosen by the Manager $100 

in Bookstore Gift Certificates 

If the CHOSEN LOGO is accepted and used by 
the University ..-$100 cash award , 

THREE runner-up Bookstore Gift Certificates of 
$25 will be awarded. 

This invitation terminates October 15, 1986. 





Democracy 
is 

Tuesday 



M 



.MSTTTUTE 



ART PROGRAM 



—Fashion Drawing & 

Design 
—Drawing People 
—Portraiture 
—Drawing for 

Teenagers 

DAY PROGRAM 

Wardrobe planning, 
dressmaking plus 
fashion drawing and 
design. 

Day and Evening 
courses start in mid- 
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^SELF- 
DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

—Runway 
(Stage dancing, 
walking and pos- 
ture techniques) 

—Drama & Acting 

—Fashion Photo 
(Posing (or camera 
and Video) 

—Makeup 

Si . 

....... 

P*nnnNo.7*M» 

13tC A Sherbrooko St. W. 
285-6331 
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Shadow painters ôii ïp 



by Krlslina Stockwood 
and Isaac Garson 

1 he Oily ui fviui idL'di is determin- 
ed to prosecute 46 accused 
'shadow' painters despite repeated 
eflorts to got the charges dropped. 
. All accused were to be tried in- 
dividually, but judges have. been 
postponing their rulings until 
Justice Pigeon rules on t 
defendant April 24. 

On the night August 5 and 6, over 
150 citizens painted water-soluble 
'shadows' of human forms to re- 
mind people of the anniversary of 
the bombing Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, and the present danger 
of nuclear war. 

Shadow Project lawyer Peter Ben- 
nlng argued that If the prosecution 
cannot Identify the defendants, the 
charges should bo dropped. 

Corinne Fazarll, a defendant at a 
March 26 trial, believes she'll be ac- 
quitted, "because the policeman 
was not at all able to correctly 
describe me, nor was he able to do 
so for the other people who were 
with me." 

Jeff Snlderman, a "Shadow Pro- 
ject' coordinator who was also ar- 
rested, was quite annoyed by police 
conduct. "On the day of my arraign- 
ment in November, my apartment 
was broken into and I had $1,500 
worth of goods stolen. I wish the 
police would exercise the same 



diligence in catching those 
criminals as they did in arresting 89 
benign peace activists." he said. 

Snlderman remains optimistic: "I 
think the prosecutor will have a dif- 
ficult time identifying individuals 
with particular crimes. Since it's a 
municipal offence, complicity does 
not apply. So, if you're caught 
holding a paint can or looking out 
for police you're not guilty. You're 
only guilty If you're caught painting. 

"Given that eight months have 
passed, I think it will be difficult for 
police to identify any of the accus- 




• ed," he added. 

Two hundred and fifty-four cities 
participated worldwide in the pro- 
ject, but twice as many Montréal 
painters were arrested than 
anywhere else in the world. Even in 
Johannesburg, no arrests were 
made, while in Toronto, even city- 
councillors participated in the pain- 
ting. 

Mellnda Wittstock, another of the 
46 accused and a "zone leader" in 
the downtown area, said: "Two 
minutes after we had started .the 
police were on the scene. How did 
they know exactly where we were 
and at what time? The police must 
have been keeping us under close 
surveillance." 

.Chris Cavanagh, a co-ordinator, 
v said the police knew exactly who 
they were arresting. According to 
him, when an officer was asked by 
an on-the-scene CBC reporter what " 
was going on, he replied that. 



"Members of the Shadow Project 
are painting "shadows" on the 
sidewalk to commemorate the 40th 
anniversary of the dropping of the 
bomb on Hiroshima and Nagasaki." 

In fact, approximately 200 of- 
ficers were sent to arrest 150 
unarmed "shadow" painters. 
Meanwhile, the City ol Montréal has 
the highest unsolved bank robbery 



rate in North America. 

When asked why he felt the City 
was so eager to harass the peace 
activists, Snlderman said. "Given 
the extent ol arms manufacturing in 
Montréal, I can see why it's in 
the City's interest not to have these 
issues In the arena of public 
debate. " 
Montréal houses 60 per cent ol 



the arms industry in Canada. 

Sniderman - points to a 
positive aspect of the whole af- 
fair — the solidarity amongst the 
shadow project since the arrests. 

"We began as an ad hoc .group 
that was to disband alter August 
7th, but now we've stuck together 
and have received support from 
other groups." he said. 



CFRM staff left out 



Bikes limit access 



by Plane Reid 

Spring finals and deadlines have 
many students incapacitated with 
academics. But for others, even get- 
ting to classes or to libraries can be 
treacherous. 

The problem: bicycles. McGill 
students have been locking their 
bicycles on the handrails and 
ramps which allow access for the 
mobility-impaired. 

But not for long. McGill parking 
officers will start issuing tickets as 
soon as possible to bikes tied: 



plaints from students. 

McGill graduate student Samuel 
Miller said bicycles locked on the 
handrail on the McLennan library 
steps force him to go all the way to 
the Rodick gates, around, and back 
to the library. 

When Miller first started atten- 
ding classes at McGill in 1978 the 
campus was only 35 per cent ac- 
cessible and he had to crawl to get 
to some of his classes. 
Today, McGill is 65 per cent ac- 



by David A. Reld 

This week, Radio McGill will be 
fraught with election fever. CFRM 
staffers will elect their 
■programming committee.' 

This committee was created by 
student council In an amendment to 
the new CFRM constitution passed 
at the last Student Council meeting. 
At the same time, CFRM staffers 
will be voting on whether of not to 
approve these amendments. 

This election marks the end of a 
long process of constitutional 
change. CFRM staffers voted In the 
new constitution In February; which 
then went to Student Council for ap- 
proval. At that time the CFRM ex- 
ecutive began introducing new pro- 
cedures as they became ap- 
propriate. . 

While approving the new con- 
stitution, Council made several 
amendments. According to CFRM 
Station Manager Martha-Marie 
Kleinhans, these amendments 
became part of the constitution as 



soon as they were passed by Coun- 
cil, despite the fact that the stall 
has not voted on them. 

The new "programming commit- 
tee' consists of a Station Manager, 
a Music Programme Director, an In- 
formational Programming Pro- 
gramme Director, a Community Af- 
fairs and Educational Programming 
Programme Director, a Music Direc- 
tor, a Sports Director, a Production 
Manager, and a Programme Guide 
Manager. 

Although the power seems to be 
spread out more In the new con- 
stitution. It Is still concentrated in 
the hands of a relative few. The re- 
maining 96 per cent only have Input 
into programming policy through 
these people. 

There Is no provision in the con- 
stitution for direct staff control of 
programming. 

The most exciting race will pro- 
bably be for Station Manager due to 
the controversy surrounding the In- 
cumbent Kleinhans. She is opposed 
only by Franca Cell), a staff member 



involved in productions. 

Cell! was nominated last Tuesday 
but no one was willing to second 
her nomination until Thursday even- 
ing. A rumour circulating around 
the station held that no one was 
willing to second Cell! because they 
were afraid of the ensuing wrath of 
Kleinhans. 

The station will be hiring a full 
time station manager in May, but 
Kleinhans believes "the BoD will 
take the staff's recommendation in- 
to consideration. 

"It will bear a lot of weight." she 
said. 

Other staffers say. they think 
Kleinhans was too involved in some 
aspects of their departments. Com- 
plaints range from misallocatlon of 
reviewer passes to (iring DJs 
without Informing the programming 
manager to withholding important 
information from her fellow ex- 
ecutives. 

The election meeting will be held 
In room B09 nf the Union at 16h00, 
Wednesday • 




Students may vote 
to join RAEU 



Parked Bicycles hinder 
impaired students. 

• on ramps or handrails. 

• on the rail on the staircase facing 
McTavish between the McLennan 
and Rcdpath libraries. 

• by parking spaces lor the disabl- 
ed. 

If 'tickets do not solvo the pro- 
blem stronger measures will be 
taken, said Mcribah Aikens. Disabl- 
ed Student Information Coordinator 
at McGill. Students will be given a 
short grace period. 

Aikens requested the ollicers 
uegin iickolmg aller ruceiving com- 



the movement of mobility 



cessible to the mobility impaired, 
but there are still many architec- 
tural problems because McGill is an 
old campus and is located on a hill, 
said Miller. 

Only some 25 disabled students 
attend McGill. compared to the ap- 
proximately 200 disabled students 
who attend Concordia, a newer and 
more accessible university. All 
Canadian campuses were virtually 
inaccessible until the 70's when 
awareness ol disabled people's 
rights increased. 



by Chris Lawson 

Next fall, McGill students will 
vote on whether or not to join RAEU. 
the second largest Québec student 
association, if McGill Students' 
Society councillors pass a motion 
to hold a membership referendum. 

The motion to join RAEU 
(Regroupement autonome des 
étudiant e s universitaires) will be 
presented on Tuesday by VP Exter- 
nal Luc Joli-Coeur and his suc- 
cessor Ian Brodie on behall of the 



External affairs subcommittee. 

If the referendum passes, 
students will pay a one dollar per 
semester membership fee. 

McGill has not been a formal 
member of either of the two rival 
Québec student associations, 
RAEU or ANEQ (Association na- 
tionale d'étudiant e s du Québec) 
since 1983-4, when McGill Students' 
Society stopped paying its member- 
ship fees to ANEQ. 

"We have to join one or the other 
(organization) because of tho sheer 
size of the issues facing us," said 
.Brodie. . 

Councillor Daron Weslman feels 
the decision to join RAEU was has- 
ty, "Considering jhe way we've flip- 
flopped In the past, waiting 
mightn't be a bad Idea," he said. 
McGill was a member of RAEU from 
1980 until they pulled out in 1982-83. 

Brodie says the committee chose 
RAEU over ANEQ mostly because 
of it's structure. "RAEU has a struc- 
ture verv similar to that of Students' 
Society. 



"They have some very logical 
policies." Brodie added, "I don't 
think their policies are too 
moderate." 

But Westman was critical of 
RAEU's conciliatory stance on 
issues such as university funding 
'cuts, saying they have a tendency 
to "suck up to the government." 

Brodie was also supportive of 
RAEU's proposal to replace tenure 
with 10 year professorial contracts; 
"The system they propose is far. 
less open to abuso than the current 
one." ho said. 

Westman disagreed, saying "I 
especially hate their Idea of tying 
fee increases to renewable con- 
tracts for professors." 
• Westman would prefer to see 
McGill |oin neither organization un- 
til ANEQ becomes better organized, 
at which point ANEQ. he feels, 
would be the best option. 

McGill Students" Society's affilia- 
tion with RAEU will be conditional 
on RAEU's adding English as a 
working language ol its Congress. 
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by Maggie De Vrles 
and Mellnda Wlttstock 



A researcher, pen and paper In hand, Is sitting in on an 
nformal meeting between students planning a benefit 
concert to raise money for Nlcaraguan farmers, hit badly 
by the U.S. trade embargo against the Sandinlsta govern- 
ment. 

She is listening carefully to the discussion, noting 
words and pronunciations, documenting the number of 
hesitations and interruptions, and timing the length of the 
students' utterances. 



Jeremy: / think thé benefit should 
take place a week Saturday.J've 
already made arrangements lor 
three bands to play...at this point, 
we only really need to delegate 
duties — Tara, how would you like 
to take^care of the Inlormatlon 
tables at the benefit? 

Tara: Urn, well sure, I guess I 
wouldn't mind too much, but, well 
(pause), I'm sorry to say this, but I 
don't know It we should have the 
benefit so late though because, the 
ship tor Nicaragua Is leaving two 
days before and - 

Jeremy (Interrupting): Well, we've 
already established that date, 
seven second pause) 

Tara: Don't you.../ (stammer), well 
It seems to me you...you...you... pro- 
bably (pause) Well, maybe It Is too 
late, but I feel — 

Jeremy (Interrupting): You're 
right, Tara... 



■ 



comment 



Sexista by 
default 

In' a recent British study , on 
education and gender, a group of 
boys and girls In kindergarten was 
asked to draw pictures of cavemen. 
Another group was asked to draw 
cavepeople. A third group was ask 
ed to show cave men and women. 

Only In the third group did the 
children draw an equal proportion 
of women and men 

These children have already 
learned to deal In "default assump- 
tions" — a term elaborated by 
Douglas Hofstadter In his book 
Metamaglcal Themas. Only If peo- 
ple are explicitly told to Imagine 
women will they do so. 

Imagine a 'stranger.' Imagine a 
•foreigner.' Imagine Lewis Carrol's 
Tortoise. Imagine any ai ' 
character whose sex is 
And, we Imagine a ma! 
A bigger problem results when 
thé 'generic' man or 'he' Is used 
The English language was, created 
in, and serves, a patriarchal society, 
It Is not enough that we know in 
tellectually that 'mankind' refers to 
men and women; we do not know it 
Intuitive'" 



Later In the day, thé same resear- 
cher goes to lunch In the student 
cafeteria, and picks up on a conver- 
sation between three men and one 
woman sitting at the same table. 

Susan: I may be wrong, but I think 
the exam Is next Tuesday, Isn't It? 

Jeff: Lef's get together and study 
Wednesday night. 

Susan: BuL.the exam Is — 

Bruce (Interrupting): Why don't 
you all come over to my place, at 
say, about 8 o'clock, okay? We can 
cram until the exam starts at 9 In 
the morning. 

Greg: Yeah, but I thought the ex- 
am was on Tuesday. 

Bruce: You're right, Qreg...how 
about Monday night? 

Jeff: Sounds okay to me, how 
about you Susan? 

Studies such as this are part of a 
growing field of language research 
— the role of gender In speech. The 
emphasis rests primarily on how, 
under what conditions, and why the 
sexes talk differently. 

Recent studies, like the one by 
University of California sociologists 
Candace West and Don Zimmer- 
man, have found that, In average 
conversation, women ask 70 per 
cent of the questions while 06 per 
cent of all Interruptions are made 
by men. 

Not only do men do the lion's 
share of the interrupting, but men 
speak with more conviction and 
often appropriate women's Ideas as 
their own. Women are more likely to 
turn statements Into questions," 
preface their statements with 
apologies and seek male validation 
for their Ideas. 

From board of trade meetings to 
local peace groups to student coun- 
cils to classrooms, this pattern Is 
typical. 



If the word 'man' does not spa 
Images of both men and women in 
our minds, then it does not mean 
both men and women, 

The only way to break, out of 
those thought patterns and 
assumptions is to speak and write 
differently. It may be awkward at 
first to use 'she or he' and 'him or 
her* all the time, but It can be done 
and need not destroy 'the beauty of 
English prose.' 

Until several centuries ago, It was 
considered grammatically correct 
to use the word 'they' and 'their' as 
singular prooouns. Many people are 
following this precedent today, 

Sexism manifests Itself in, and Is 
reinforced by language. As long as 
the words wo use remain the same, 
women will have the same status 



More and more researchers are 
trying to discover how and why 
these differences in the use of 
language between women and men 
came about. And feminists have 
connected these differences to 
discrimination against women. 

"Inspired by the woman's move- 
ment," writes John Pfelffer In the 
science journal Science 85, "the 
boom (In this research) started little 
moro than a decade ago." 

Prior to the mld-'70s, differences 
In speech patterns were often ex- 
plained by researchers — mostly 
male — as Innate, biologically- 
determined Inferiorities on the part 
of women. Pfelffer uses the exam- 
ple of Otto Jespersen, a Danish 
linguist who, writes Pfelffer, "has 
earned a prominent place In the 
feminist rogue's gallery." 

In 1922, Jesperson wrote in his 
book Language: "Women much 
more often than men break off with 
out finishing their sentences, 
because they start talking without 
having thought out what they are 
going to say." 

This loaded statement intimates 
women are somehow less 'rational' 
than men, rather than looking to the 
underlying reasons why women 
speak differently than men and how 
that Is connected to their subjuga- 
tion In a sexist society. . 

Jesperson neglects to mention 
that men are usually the culprits 
that succeed not only In breaking 
off women's sentences through In- 
terruption, but also In judging what 
Is a 'legitimate' thought. 
Jesperson's statement Is an at- 
tempt to justify the Interruption of 
women by men. 

"Such bellttlement of female con- 
versation may be somewhat less 
frequent nowadays. But It lives on 
In everyday contexts, hardly sur- 
prising slnco it Involves attitudes 
Imbedded in thinking that get pass- 
ed on like bad genes from genera- 
tion to generation," writes Pfelffer. 

Over the last decade, studies 
such as West and Zimmerman's, 
have succeeded In telling us more 
about the different ways In which 
men and women use language as 
well as exposing myths concerning 
the differences In speech patterns 
between the sexes. 
Nancy Henley and Barrle Tho 




write' In Womanspeak and 
M an speak; Sex Differences and 
Sexism In Communication, Verbal 
and Non-Verbal, 1 "\he first myth is 
that women speak more and longer 
than men. 

"This Is simply not so. In study 
after study, men have been found to 
speak more often and at greater 
length than women, and to Interrupt 
other speakers more than women 
do." 

Henley and Thorpe quote from a 
study conducted In 1975 which ask- 
ed both men and women to describe 
their reactions to a "stimulus" pic- 
ture with no time limitations. 
"Females took an average of 
around three minutes, and males 
averaged 13 minutes — in fact, 
some of the males talked beyond 
the half hour that the researcher 
had of recording tape, and could on- 
ly be counted as talking half an 
hour." 

Another study by Zimmerman 
and West, based on same-sex con- 
ersations and mixed gender pairs 
• In "natural settings," found 



Men against sexism 



by Adam Quaatel 

Every week or two, a group of five men get together 
to discuss the problems they face as men and how to 
combat sexist behaviour. They discuss their own sex- 
uality and their social conditioning as males. 

They are all around 30, white and from middle- 
class backgrounds. Each makes his living In a dif- 
ferent, yet quite normal way. A few are unemployed, 
one drives a calèche, another Is a freelance jour- 
nalist, and all are Involved in community work. 

The five, and the group they have formed, are the 
subjects of Man's Talk, a half hour video produced by 
Vldeograph and.the Third Avenue Resource Centre.. 

"We label "ourselves an antl-sexist, a'ntl- 
authoritarlan and antl-capltallst group," Group 
member Claude Outlet explained, "We see that 
feminism offers alternatives for women and men. But 
It's.the men who have a lot of work to do in terms of 
changing values." 

The group is active In the community organizing 
forums on violence against women, talking In 
classes and demonstrating against pornography and 
sexism In our society. It especially encourages other 
men to set up their own discussion groups. 

But it Is the individuals In the group who profit the 
most. They discuss aspects of male behaviour which 



are not commonly considered: a tendency to exter- 
nalize personal problems, an unwillingness to be 
emotional, an Inability to observe problems in sexual 
relationships, and so on. 

They discuss how to apply their beliefs to their 
everyday life. "There's the intellectual side," Outlet 
said. "And then there's how to behave in a way which 
reflects how to think." 

i '/;i'V(t\ working against years of socialization," Dirk 
DePatger comments in Man's Talk. "I've been bom- 
barded by all these Images." 

"I think there's still a long way to go for myself and 
those around me,"- Dirk continues. "Not treating 




a higher stage of awareness. Rather,, as co-director 
Gary Beltal pointed out, "there are a lot of men out 
there who feel uncomfortable with traditional male 
behaviour. A lot of guys blame themselves for not fit- 
ting In. They never see non-traditional men in any 
roles on TV or anywhere. Men like that need to see 
positive Images. 

"The tape Isn't meant to convince people who have 
never thought of these things," Beltal continues. "It 
is to open up possibilities for people who are sym- 
pathetic." 



that men Interrupt 98 per cent of the 
time and are responsible for 100 per 
cent of the overlaps In conversa- 
tion. 

McGill student and 
Undergraduate Representative to 
the Board of Governors Amy Kaler 
spoke to the Dally about her ex- 
periences with men dominating 
conversation on Students' Council 
and the Board. 

Kaler agrees that "men are more 
active participants" than women In 
discussion at meetings and points 
out that men do most of the Inter- 
rupting: 

"Technically, you can't Interrupt 
anyone on Council, but people do. I 
can't recall ever seeing a woman In- 
terrupt a man, but there's a number 
of men on Council who I've seen In- 
terrupt (people) constantly — It's 
my guess that they Interrupt women 
more than men," she said. 

Carlene Gardner of the Women's 
Union said she thought one of her 
classes was made up of an over- 
whelming majority of men because 
they were doing most of the talking. 
"One day, I looked looked around 
the class and discovered there were 
only three or four men in the class." 

Some men will even go to the ex- 
treme of Interrupting entire 
meetings: A couple of months ago, 
women were having a meeting In 
the McGIII Women's Union office, 
when one man walked In and 
brought the entire meeting to a halt. 
The man seemed simply oblivious 
to the fact that a meeting was In 
progress, and by Interrupting it, he 
Intimated to the women present 
that his concerns were somehow 
more relevant and Important than 
theirs. 

Men not only do most of the Inter- 
rupting (and the talking), but they 
often choose what to talk about. 
Public relations consultant Pamela 
Flshman found that not only did 
women ask 70 per cent of the ques- 
tions, but that men succeeded more 
often In starting conversations and 
keeping them going. Flshman taped 
52 hours of conversation between 
throe couples, a social worker and 
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/ was talking to your 
mother this mnriw call her 
everyday. D'ya think we 
coubNm playing goH 

on Saturday, and 
. besides I have too - 
much work to do 
this weekend. 



five graduate students, who con- 
sented to having tape recorders In 
their apartments. 

"At times t telt that all the women 
did was ask questions...! attended 
to my own speech and discovered 
the same pattern," said Flshman. 

Fishman discovered that women 
asked the question "D'ya know 
what?" with great frequency. Pfelf- 
fer describes In his article how 
other research by other In- 
vestigators found that children fre- 
quently use this phrase to com- 
municate with their elders. "It 
serves as a conversation opener, 
calling for an answer like "What?" 
or "No, tell me," a go-ahead signal 
that they may speak up and that 
what they have to say will be heed- 



ed." 

Flshman discovered why women 
need such reassurances from men: 
In the 76 efforts In taped conversa- 
tions to start conversations or keep 
them going, men tried 29 times and 
succeeded 28 times, while women 
tried 47 times, sometimes for as 
long as as five minutes, with dead- 
end results 30 times. "It could have 
been worse," writes Flshman. 
"Each of the male subjects In this 
experiment professed sympathy for 
the women's movement." 

Men are also renowned In these 
various studies for appropriating 
women's Ideas. Chéris Kramarae, a 
professor of speech communica- 
tion at the University of Illinois, told 
Science 85 what happened when, as 



the only woman member of an im- 
portant university policy making 
committee, she tried to com- 
municate with the chairman before 
the start of the meeting. Kramarae 
asked for certain items to be added 
to the agenda, but when the chair 
paid no attention to her, she "gave 
up." Once the meeting started, he 
featured her Ideas In a review of the 
agenda and, turning to a male col- 
league, said: "I don't remember who 
suggested these changes. I think It 
was Dick here." 

Kramarae says women are often 
heard but not listened to, "as If you 
were Speaking behind a glass." She 
also points to the fact that often 
women will not be listened to In a 
meeting until a man professes 
agreement with her Ideas. 

Kaler agrees: "A woman will say 
something, a man will like It, and 
then It becomes valid." 

As a result, said Kaler, "women 
end up competing for the attention 
of men, because their ideas have a 
better chance of being Im- 
plemented if men support them. It's 
unfortunately an easy pattern to fall 
Into — even In non-hierarchical 
forms of organization, conversation 
seems to revolve around men." 

Kaler says women should try to 
decentralize meetings by talking 
directly to other women in the room 
during a meeting and not men. 'To 
stop men from dominating things, 
women should try to bring other 
women into the decision-making 
process by nominating them for 
positions of responsibility, backing 
up their Ideas, In short, providing 
the support network which men 
usually give each other." 

Henley and Thome point out that 
women are more likely to disclose 
more personal Information to 
others than men, whereas men 
"manipulate others by keeping their 
cool and maintaining an unruffled 
exterior." Women have been 
socialized to display their emo- 
tions, their thoughts and Ideas, but 
giving out this information about 
themselves, "especially In a con- 
text of Inequality, is giving others 
power over them," write Henley and 
Thorne. 

Kaler says that men and women 
both speak emotionally, but that 
"women are less subtle about it." 



Women have traditionally been 
found to be more sensitive than 
men to non-verbal cues, "perhaps 
because their survival depends on 
It," write Henley and Thorne. 
Women's "socialisation to docility 
and passivity makes them par- 
ticularly likely targets for this sub- 
tle form of social controL.thelr 
close contact with men for exam- ; 
pie as wlvos and secretaries, entails ' 
frequent verbal and non-verbal In- 
teraction with those In power," 
Henley and Thorne add. Body 
language communicates status and 
power, and the fact that women are 
more likely to avert their eyes In 
conversation and take up far less 
physical space than men - both 
gestures of submission, write 
Henley and Thorne — should be 
seen In the context of a sexist 
society and as a result of sexist 
socialization. 

"The tendency to hesitate, to 
apologize, and to disparage one's 
own statement are examples of 
conversational patterns associated 
with females and with subordinate 
persons In general," continue 
Henley and Thorne. 

Kaler offers advice to other 
women about how to combat this 
pattern: "The biggest thing to over- 
come Is the fear.of saying just one 
thing that can be seen as 'dumb' 
and to not apologize excessively — 
there Is no need to apologize for 
speaking. 

"You have to try to make yourself 
realize that if you have an Idea, go 
for it. It's worth taking the risk to 
say what might be rejected," adds 



m 



Kaler. It Is also Important, she says, 
o be aware of the dynamics of a 
meeting or a conversation, "to see 
If the others notice that men, for ex- 
ample, are doing all the talking." 

Kaler also has good advice tor 
women who find themselves being 
Interrupted constantly: "Keep 
speaking and keep raising your 
voice until It is so embarrassing for 
man to Interrupt that he stops. 
When he stops, lower your voice to 
a normal level again. They'll get the 
hint," she says. 

Asked If women have to start talk- 
ing and acting like men to be listen- 
ed to, Kaler says unfortunately, "if 
you're dealing with men and want to 
be part of the decision-making pro- 
cess, categorically yes. 

"Talking like a man," she says, 
"means that people take you more 
seriously — If you're more decisive, 
speak louder, don't turn statements 
into questions, swear and make eye 
contact," you will be seen "almost 
as androgynous." As a result, your 
Ideas will end up having more of an 
impact, adds Kaler. 

Henley and Thorne point out 
however, that there Is a tendency 
for many people and researchers to 
see male speech patterns as a norm 
and female speech patterns as a 
deviation from that norm. Male 
speech patterns and behavior tend 
to be seen as correct because they 
are seen as the norm, they add. 

Women of so-called 'indeter 
mlnate gender' — those who 
challenge sexist stereotypes of 
women's use of language — may 

continued on page 22 




voice 

Did you know that women's and men's voices are biologically 
quite similar? 

According to recent studies concerning voice pitch, physiological 
differences do not account for the differences actually heard. This Is 
true of young children as well, before boy's voices change. 

The effect of the gap in voice pitch caused by socialization Is that 
women are not taken as seriously as men. Jacqueline Wood, who 
worked as a news reporter on a private radio station before returning 
to university, said she encountered statements at work like the 
following: 

"I can't stand listening to a woman on the air" and "you've got to 
sound like you've got balls." 

In radio, there Is a belief that a man's voice Is nicer to listen to — 
"audiences prefer It." Wood said that "men have the the voices of 

These attitudes are not confined to radio; they are simply more ex- 
•pllcltly expressed In a realm where sound Is paramount. Women have 
been socialized Into a position where they must not only alter speech 
patterns to be heard — they must alter their voices. 



3rd Ave Resource Centre strives for equality 



by Adam Quastel 

Behind the postered and 
tattered looking door of 3609 
St. Laurent, at the top of a 
narrow staircase, a spacious 
well-lit office is home to the 
Third Avenue Resource Cen- 
tre. 

Founded In 1974, the Centre 
works with Montréal community 
groups to combat racism and sex- 
ism. "We work on issues related to 
sexism, racism, and community 
development," said co-ordlnator 
Gary Bol tal. "We try to organize pro- 
jects with people affected by the 

The centre Is currently working 
on a videotape project with the Hai- 
tian community about the racism 
directed to Haitian taxi drivers. The 
Centre's shelves are filled with In- 
formation and their publications on 
racism, sexism and development. 
The centre has also organized 
sexism In Montréal 
gainst 



seminars o 
schools and a comml 




racial bias within the Montréal Pro- 
testant school board. 
. The centre adopts a very access- 
ble approach In Its work tp foster 
social change and tries to reach out 
to sympathetic people In the com- 
munity rather than preach to the un- 
friendly. "We try and work slowly," 
Beltal said, "paying attention to 
change without resorting to 
rhetoric. We try to focus on what we 
can change." 

Next week the Centre will premier 
Its most recently completed project 
Toward Equal Power, a set of five 
videotapes which explore the ef- 
forts of women and men to combat 
sexism. "The general Idea," said 
I Claude Outlet who appears in one 
of the films, "Is to show women and 
men who are Individually and col- 

■ lectlvely working to 

■ counter-sexism." 
Une and Nantha: a couple chang- 
ing explores the problems of apply- 
ing Intellectual Ideas of sexual 
equality faced by a couple with a 
newborn child, it will be shown 



Tuesday April 15 at 19h00 and 
21h00. 

Ça lait pas partie de la lob Is the 
most informative of the five pieces. 
It deals with sexual harrassment 
women face In the work place and 
what women can do about It. It will 
be shown Wednesday April 18 at 
19h00 and 21h00. 

In Even the Smallest Change la 
Victory a group of high school 
students discuss how they have 
been affected by aexlsm and the 
discrimination caused by tradl 
tlonal social roles. It will be shown 
April 17 at I9h00. 

J7n Talking About My Lite, a per- 
son al story of a woman who 
changes an Inacceptable home life 
and goes on the help other women 
change theirs will be shown 19h00 
and 21hO0 on Friday April 18. 
, Man Talk about an anti-sexist 
men's group will be shown Saturday 
April 19 at 19h00 and 21h00. 

All five films are around a half 
hour In length and will be shown at 
the Third Avenue Resource Centre, 
3609 St. Laurent. Third Floor. 
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miS^ JADE TRAVEL LTD. 




• HONGKONG 


agon + 


TAIPEI 




• SINGAPORE 


$1,300 + 


KUALA LUMPUR 




•JAKARTA 


81,330 + 


S 107 CLARK ST.. MONTREAL 




r EL: 861-3497/98 






French Travel Agency 

55 Offices in France 

Linguistic studies in 5 Europe 

• Plana tickets to PAWS— the boat rates on the market 

• 1 year open Uoket on regular flights 

• Flight Correspondances to many Frenoh cities 

• Car rentals / Purchase - Repurchase / Motor Homes 

• Hotel Reservations 

• Villa / Apartment rentals 

• Minibus Tours (minimum 6 people) France & Europe 

• Lodging all over FRANCE for Students Sc Youth 

• Eur all Pass 

• Customized Group Tours by theme 

• International Student Card (I8IC) 

• International Youth Card (FIYTO) 

• Youth hostel / ISIC card combined 

• Worldwide Yacht Charters 

• Bkl during winter 

For your trip In FRANCE, till us before making i decision 
MONTREAL TORONTO 
1183 Av. Union 17 St- Joseph Street 

Montréal H3B 3C3 Toronto M4Y 1J8 

(514)875-6172 (416)962-0370 



(416)962-037 




Some Wmmi Ateu't! 

For information write to: 



Congregation of Notre Dame 
Mirie A«arello C.N.D. 
2065 Sherbrooke St. 
Montreal, Quebec H3H IG6 

Sisters of Charity 
Carol Caverzan S.C. 
107S Carson St. 
Montreal, Quebec M°S 1M2 

Sliteit of the Hoty Names 
Phyllis Douillard SNJM 
4662 Patricia St. 
Montreal. Quebec H4B 1Z1 

Sisters of Slon 
Maureen Saper N.D.S. 
4661 Queen Mary Rd. 
Montreal, Quebec H3W 1W1 



Sisters of the Sacred Heart 
Shelagh Deegan RSCJ 
5672 Sherbrooke St. W.N°.6 
Montreal, Quebec H4A 1W7 

Sisters of Holy Cross 

Eleanor LaBranchc C.S.C. 
783 Guy St. 

Cornwall, Ontario K6H 4W2 

Sisters of St. Anne 
Michelina Bertoni SSA 
6450 Christophe Colombe 
Montreal, Quebec H2S 2G7 
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Call 881-3128 S 
or 489-8888 after 6 p.m.= 




RO-XT™ 



fully compatible with IBM PC/XT ™. the PRO XT ™ can perform 
equally well as a powerful! local processor lor personal use, small 
business, and communication network. We put pt t'oimance and 
reliability in our PRO-XT ™. 



8088 CPU 

256 K RAM memory 
(expandable to 640 K) 
two 360 KB floppy 
drives - 

8 expansion slots 



color graphic card 
parallel port 

IBM style keyboard 
130 W power supply 



PLUS: FREE 12" amber monitor 

ONE FULL YEAR WARRANTY (parts Et labour) 




Welcome to our store 



$1415 



m 



up to 20% off on diskettes, printers, modems & other accessories 
are on sale 

caN Nova logic today for more information or a demonstration 

* IBM is a ite Um tl tndtmjrt of h s mu l l m u l Bunnell MjdjBti tap 



NOVALOGIC inc. 



990 St-Urbain 

Facing Palais des Congrès 
Tc-I: (514) 871-8256 
© Place d'armes 



1648, Chemin de Chamtly 

Longueil. Québec 

Tel: (514) 670-0412 / 670-4417 




STUDENT SOCIETY OF McGILL UNIVERSITY 

AND 

LES SERVICES ALIMENTAIRES C.V..C. 
Closing Of Food & Beverage Operations For The Summer 



Gertrude's Pub & Pizzeria 

Regular Schedule until Friday, May 2. 1986 

The Alley 

Regular schedule until Friday, April 11, 1986 

Week of April 14 to April 18 

Mon-Thurs: 

Friday: 

Saturday: 

University Centra Cafeteria 

Hot Meals & Salad 
Grill Side: 



11:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 a.m. 

CLOSED 



CLOSED APRIL 11, 1986 



Satellite Cafeterias 

Management, Arts, Law: 
Music: 

E.U.S., Redpath Library: 



Regular Schedule until April 11, 1986 
Partial schedule Irom April 14, to April 25/8:00 am to 4:00 pm 
Last day of operation: Friday, April 25, 1986 

• " " . -" ' t 



Education: 



Dentistry: 



CLOSED April 11, 1986 
CLOSED April 18. 1986 
Partial Operations from April 14/25 
E.U.S. 8:00 am to 2:00 pm 
Redpath 10:00 am to 6:00 pm 
Both close April 25, 1986 
Regular schedule till April 11, 1986 
April 14 to June 27—1:30 pm/7:00 pm 
July 2 to July 25-8:00 am/1 :30 pm 
August-CLOSED 

Partial operation from April 14 to May 30-10:00 am to 2:00 pm 

May 30-CL0SED 



Summer Operations 

Gertrude's ' 

Mon-Thurs: 

Friday: 11:00 am/3:00 pm 

Redpath Terrace Restaurant 

Weather permitting, open daily: 
(Outside Redpath Library along the ledge) 

. In case ol Inclement wealher. the Deli sandwich bar will be available In 
Gertrude's Pub from: 1 1:00 am to 2:00 pm 

Vending Operations 

Vending operations will be available in all locations during all summer months. 



Pizzeria 

8:00am/5:00pm 
8:00 am/3:00 pm 

'. '' ,: . J-;! 
11:00 am to 3:00 pm 



of the morally righteous. In her review of a 
Bruce Cockburn concert at the Spectrum 
she type-casts the audience as aging hip- 
pies and then she accuses them ol moral 
laxity and lack of commitment. Since she 
gives no indication ol having spoken to even 
an unrepresentative sample of the audience 
we must assume that she is merely trying 
out her attilude of superiority to -get It In 
shape for an editorial position. Perhaps a 
truly politicized audience would have risen 
as one, seized the concert promoter and 
dangled him upside down until his money- 
laden pockets were emptied Into the hands 
or the starving poor. Alas. It was not to be 
and Ms. MacNair knows why. I'm no Bruce 
Cockburn fan but I wonder if the ease with 
which Ms. MacNair is able to pass judge- 
ment on Bruce Cockburn fans Is Indicative 
of her willingness to assume a Judgemental 
stance toward her readers. 

Bryan Zuraw 
BAU3 

Verbose diatribe 

To The Dally: 

Karyn Miller's verbose diatribe against 
the PLO suggests that it requires far less 
than Mr. Terzl's "mastery ol the finer 
points of the English language" to mask the 
vacuous. 

Miller questions the Palestinian "concep- 
tion of peace" In light of "repeated terrorist 
attacks", an objection I nave yet to see ad- 
vanced against say. Blacks lighting Apar- 
theid in South Africa, and one which applies 
more appropriately to Israel's state ter- 
rorism. There Is more than a tinge ol Irony in 
Israel, having effectively dispossessed the 
Palestinians, now proclaiming Itself a 
"peace-loving member ol the United Na- 
tions" — peace being defined as perpetua- 
tion ol the status quo. 

The tragic legacy ol the 1947 UN partition 
plan — In respect ol which only the Palesti- 
nians were not consulted — has been a tur- 
bulent Middle East perceived as a potential 
tinderbox for World War III. However, Israel 
being a fait accompli, the only recourse 
open to the Palestinians Is coexistence with 
it — as -Mr. Terzi acknowledged in his 
"Siamese twins" metaphor. That, ap- 
parently, is not sufficient for a meaningful 
peace. 

Notwithstanding expanding Jewish set- 
tlements In the West Bank and Gaza, where 
Palestinians face daily harassment by a 
"democratic" people, random Israeli incur- 
sions Into Lebanon, growing public support 
for the likes of Meir Kahane and Ariel 
Sharon In Israel, and that country's persis- 
tent denial ol the Palestinian right to self- 
determination, the PLO is expected to ex- 
tend unilateral recognition to Israel as "a 
premise for discussions". This Is not the 
logic of the humane and the peace-loving — 
as Miller and her co-thinkers would have us 
believe — but of the Nationalists In South 
Africa and the National Socialists in Ger- 
many. The peace of the graveyard is not (or 
the.Palestlnians. 

Amyn B. Sajoo 
• Post-graduate Law 

Fan mail I 

To The Daly: 

We have been avid readers ol your 
publication for several years now and must 
say that we really enjoy reading it. 

Some time ago, we can't remember exact- 
ly when, you printed an article which we 
found absolutely fascinating. We can't 
remember exactly what it was about, but It 
was really good. Can you please reprint it? 

Robert J. Costaln 
U3 Arts 

Eugene E. Weems 
u? Science 

Fan mail II 

To The Dally: 

In a world rile with despair, exploitation, 
shadows and voids it Is not often that I ven- 
ture to speak ceremoniously. I think, 
however, that circumstances merit what I 
have to say. 

I am one ol many students who were sur- 
prised upon arriving at McGill by the nature 
of the dominant student newspaper. Alter a 
year of relative indillerence to its content It 
came to be an interesting experience to be in 
company with the editors and stall ol the 
Daily. 

Although I was never involved In any 
aspect of the paper. I acknowledged the 
courage of the editors and stall in presen- 

continued on page 10 
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Scene: A grungy, wildly 
painted dance bar. People 
are dressed in shocking 
paisley, polka dots and 
zebra stripes. The DJ is spin 
ning the distorted fuzz 
sounds ol Chocolate Watch- 
band. 

Time: 1986 

19B6? Are you out ol your 
mind? it sounds more like 
1966! Quite true, but what 
I'm describing is Les Fou- 
lounes Electriques' '"Time 
Machine Groove" night. The 
time Is 1986. and you're 
smack dab in the middle ol 
the Montréal Psychedelic 
Revival. 

It's not |ust in Montréal; 
it's happening everywhere. 
Hipsters In shockingly col- 
ourful costumes are groov- 
ing to the mid-sixties sounds 
ot the Rolling Stones, The - , 
Yardblrds, Chocolate Watch- 
band, The Byrds, Tho Seeds, 
and many more obscure six- 
ties garage bands. 

Purists may tend to object 
to the appellation 
'psychedelic' because a lot 
of the music associated with 
the revival is geared toward 
a raunchy-fuzz-guitar sound 
rather than a true 
psychedelic sound. Never- 
theless, the name has stuck 
and it is unlikely that at- 
tempts to rename it will suc- 
ceed, ('flower-punk' 
perhaps?) 

I talked to one of the 
leading gurus ol the revival, 
•Flipped Out" Phil. Flipped 
Out writes for the lanzine 
Lost Mynds which follows 
the music of the revival. He 
also DJ's at Station 10's 
"Mind Blowing Mondays", 
and hosts Radio McGill's 
"Subterranean Jungle". 

I asked him why there's 
been such a revival of In- 
terest in this type of music. 

"It's lun." he replied, "The 
years '64 to '67 were golden 
years (or Rock n' Roll. The 
music of that period had a 
great deal of energy." 
. "Top 40 and mainstream 
music these days is very 
sophisticated, very well pro- 
duced, very slick and elec- 
tronic. This kind 
(pyschedelic) of music is by 
comparison pretty primitive. 
I think when rock becomes 
too sophisticated it loses its 
essence." 

Flipped Out pointed out 
that most of the original 
punk bands like the Sex 
Pistols, The Damned, The 
Exploited, The Buzzcocks, et 
al., listened to and loved the 
garage/psychedelic music ol 
the sixties. 

"This movement is a 
resurrection ol the roofs of " 
punk," said Flipped Out, ad- 
ding that original punk had 
"sold itsell out. ..this Is a 
reaction against the bland- 
ness in today's music." 

I asked if this movement, 
instead ol trying anything 
new. was simply rehashing 
the past. 

"The whole point is that 
great music is great music, 
whatever the period. It's 
timeless. Lot's (ace it, a lot 
of today's stull is crap." ho 
said. 

Flipped Out added that 
much ol the. so-called "Now 
Music' has psychedelic 
roots, citing Jesus and Mary 



Music 



goes 
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Chain, The Dream Syndicate, 
and R.E.M.. as examples. 

We went on to discuss the 
Montréal scene, moving 
quickly to the subject ol 
drugs. Flipped Out asserted 
that the revival of '60's 
music had not revived the In 
tense drug culture ol the 
period. 

"It's not a question ol 
rehashing the sixties, but ol 
taking the good parts. Drugs 
are not a heavy part ol the . 
scene, except lor alcohol 
and grass." 

Perhaps not in Montréal, 
but a recent Creem 
magazine article reports a 
rise in acid usage within the 
Los Angeles 'Paisley 
Underground.' However, to- 
day's users seem to have a 
more Leary-esque attitude 
toward the whole thing. The 
article quoted a nineteen 
year old nouveux hipster 
saying, "Kids today want to 
turn on, but they want to 
turn on right." 

The LA and New York 
scenes are probably the 
most vibrant In North 
America. Montréal Is "in the 
embryonic stage," according 



to Flipped Out. 

"The scene Is small but 
growing. You've got bands 
like the Gruesomes and the 
Merrick Trout Pact who are 
definitely Into the scene. 
You've also got bands like 
Deja Voodoo, Ray Condo 
and his Hardrock Goners, 
and Three O'clock Train, 
who aren't totally 
psychedelic but are pretty 
strongly influenced by it." 

The Montréal scene sup- 
ports two major fanzines, 
Losf Mynds (English) and 
Boomerang (French). There 
are many 'xerox and staple' 
fanzines floating around as 
well. Flipping through some 
of them, I noticed a strong 
anti-'flower power' senti- 
ment. I asked Flipped Out 
about this. 

"It's not like the move- 
ment is anti-love or anything 
like that, it's just against the 
over idealism that 
characterizes a lot ol the 



'flower-power' music ol the 
late sixties," he said. 

Unfortunately, in the act 
ol revival. Losf Mynds has 
also succeeded in resurrec- 
ting many ol the sexist at- 
titudes and stereotypes that 
pervaded the mid-sixties. 
Reprints ol sixties adver- 
tisements' sport sexist 
slogans, and the Losf Mynds 
table ol contents features a 
scantily clad woman furious- 
ly beating upon a bongo 
drum held fast between lier 
thighs. 

Many of the band profiles, 
old and new, contain ex- 
tremely sexist statements. 
For example, the lead 
singer of the Gruesomes is 
quoted in an interview, say- 
ing. "If you can name a sonc 



that's easy to play, tells oil 
a girl, and has fuzz in it, it's 
already in our set." 

I asked Flipped Out if the 
new psychedelia was finding 
it hard to separate the good 
of the sixties, from the bad. 

"I think things are better 
today. I think the scene Is a 
lot less sexist than it was . 
back then. Not so much in 
Montréal yet, but say in Los 
Angeles, there are a lot ol 
women forming groups and 
participating in the revival. 



...anti- Apartheid women on trial 



continued from page 3 

in a June 1982 article In the Ottawa 
Citizen. 

Whalley says the United Nations, 
ol which Canada is a member, call- 
ed for economic sanctions against 
South Alrlca In 1977. but Canada 
has been slow to act. 

"Canada's policy is absolutely 
terrible, it's so hypocritical." says 
Whalley. 

She quoted a June 1985 letter 
written by Canada's Secretary ol 
State for External Affairs. Joe Clark, 
which says: "The crisis (in South 
Alrlca) is gelling worse day by day. 
The challenge that now faces the 
government ol Canada is to take 
practical steps to help bring a 
peaceful end to Apartheid. Cana- 
dians in every part of the country 
must raise their voices together to 
protest against a system that is ol- 
lensive and abhorrent." 

Clark announced numerous 
policies concerning South Africa in 
July, including that the Canadian 



government will not import arms 
from South Africa and will restrict 
the export of sensitive electronic 
equipment such as computers to 
the South African military, police 
and Government departments and 
agencies. 

But approximately 80 Canadian 
companies still do business with 
South Africa. 

The nine women, who are a part 
ol an international movement 
against Apartheid, say "We really 
believe that the Imposition ol 
economic sanctions is the only way 
ol peacefully dismantling Apar- 
theid." 

"Everyday our companies are in 
South Africa is a day ol blood tor 
the South African people." says 
Whalley. 

"The government does not 
hesitate to legislate strikers back to 
work." she says, " but it refuses to 
pass legislation forbidding Cana- 
dian companies to profit Irom Apar- 
ihcid.'- 



"That a Canadian municipal 
court would attempt to convict nine 
women for taking a peaceful stand 
against Apartheid is symptomatic 
ol the confusion and perhaps 
cowardice which exists at all levels 
of government in Canada in regarc 
to Apartheid." says a press release 
issued by the women. 

The women see their trial as pari 
ol their opposition to the racist 
régime. They have been defendinç 
themselves in court and avoiding 
the use of a lawyer to show that or- 
dinary people can do an action and 
can challenge the legal system, 
says Whalley. 

"We thought that If we got up and 
did something maybe other people 
would use tho idea as well." she 

Tho action was part ol an interna- 
lional day ol protest com- 
memorating tho September 12. 1977 
prison murder ol the black South 
African student activist, Steven 
Biko. 



As I said,' we're doing our 
best not to revive tho bad 
things." 

Flipped Out explained that 
a lot of the new bands like 
the Gruesomes are compos- 
ed of teenagers and "let's 
lace It; teenagers tend to 
write and say things like 
that." 

Meanwhile, according to 
Eric, of the Gruesomes, 
"Any girl who'll go with us, 
we'll gladly take." 

But where do budding 
psycho-phlles go to find 
others who share their pas- 
sion for fuzz guitars and Far 
sila organs? v 

Although there aren't any 
clubs in Montréal specifical- 
ly dedicated to psychedelic 
music, like the Cavern In LA, 
Station 10 has "Mind Blow- 
ing Mondays" with DJ 
'Flipped Out' and Les Fou- 
founes Electriques has 
Time Machine Groove" on 
Wednesdays. The Beat, 
which has recently closed, 
had "The Acid Factory" on 
Wednesday nights. 

I managed to hit both Sta- 
tion 10 and Foulounes last 
week to 'groove the scene', 
as it were. Station 10 was 
absolutely dead, but this 
could be attributed to tho 
Easter holiday. Foulounes 
was a bit more lively, but 
most of the people there 
seemed to be Foulounes 
regulars', only about a 
quarter seemed to have 'the 
look'. 

Ah yes, the 'look.' For the 
true psychedelic trendy, a 
trip to Groove on Rachel is 
'definitely in order. It is, 
^however, on the pricy side. 
A paisley shirt with 
.delightful shades of purple, 
orange and green costs $45. 
The ultracool sunglasses re- 
quired to view it only cost 
$20. 

A pair of hiphugger slacks 
with vertical black and white 
stripes (Don't wear this at 
home kids, those are trained 
professionals) also runs 
about $45. A pair of ankle 
boots with pointy toes (just 
the thing for those pesky 
cockroaches) run a mere 
$90. 

- For those of you who 
don't own rich parents, may 
I suggest a trip to some of 
St. Denis' excellent used 
clothing stores where the 
paisley shirt of your dreams 
waits patiently In a bin 
somewhere. ' 

Is a musical revolution 
about to explode once again 
in our fair city? Will we bo 
deluged with Paisley Angels 
and Fuzz-tone Beatniks 
grooving to the sounds ol . 
yesteryear? Or will the whole 
scene be trended to death 
belore it even gets oil the 
-ground? It is difficult to 
judge at this point. The 
movement is in its infancy 
and its goals aren't clearly 
defined yet. 

It is hoped that this . 
revival, in distilling the six- 
ities. will be able to separate 
the good from the bad and 
make a positive contribution 
to today's music. Whatever 
happens, the psychedelic 
revival promises not to go 
unnoticed in the Montréal 
music scone. As Flipped Out 
puts it: 

"It's going to shake a lot 
of people up." 
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YOUNG SINGLESWORLD 
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Singlesworld Bangkok Fantasy 

PRICE PER PERSON, SHARING TWIN: $1995 CAN 

Includes: 

. ROUHDTRIP AIRFARE MONTREAL/OTTAWA TO BANGKOK 
. HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
. 7 NIGHTS - INDRA REGENT, BANGKOK 
. 7 NIGHTS - MONTIEN, PATTAYA 

. 2 NIGHTS - DISCO CRUISE - HELSINKI - STOCKHOLM 

i (514)871-8422/1-800-361-8655 cw-it 



DESTINATION PLUS travel 



1 W 1 i 



TRIG COIFFURE 

STUDENT5 

30% off 

ALL SERVICES 

1442 Sherbrooke West 



suite 200 



286-9275 



Salon Jpven 

elle et lui 
OPENING 
SPECIAL 

Perms 
men/women 
$20 + cut 

Shampoo, cut & 
blow-dry 

Alio— Salon Lydli— 5B87A 1 

him $11.00 victofinAve. her $16.00 

425 DeMalsonneuve W. ( next t0 MoGI ">- 844-7748 
»..•...«•..•-«••■---"»-•■■•-•«•■«••«■••••«......■, 



LESOLEiL.fieoi|TrenDi3y "THE HUI.'AN SCREEN. Astounding'' LA PRESSE. Aime Gelmas. Spectacular'" LESOlR.Bruielies "V.'c haven I seen something so starting smcr~|r 

lE DEVOIR Wsm.eu Amefi 'An elects she:* shoa' THE OîJûAKUGEUUÎSU Tokvo.'Nevsrbeçncipcrineniedm Japan' me first laser shows' . • ■ 






Restaurant 



LOiseou du Paradis 

Carefully prepared meals featuring the freshest 
vegetables & other fine Ingredients 

• Salads you can sink your teeth Into 

• Nutritious & delicious dally specials 

• Our own freshly baked desserts 

Hours: Tuesday Sunday 3440 DUTOCher 

1 1 a.m. - 1 1 p.m. Gust above Sherbrooke) 

845-0076 

10% student discount till April 15th on 
jjlijSÉisfc presentation of this ad. 
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OUT 



Conception and realisation by Paul St-Jean • 

L'ECRAN HUMAIN 



Tickets at Ticketron 
and theatre Arlequin 
reg.: 14.50 and 10.00 
stud.. 12.50 and 8 00 



Opening performance ■ 
by Alain Thibault and Miguel Raymond 
8h30P.M. 

April 30 th to May 3 th 



■i» common «u< CIKxm 

rzi ou paa iiurMcm 

|0 »wc cjjiii h cm on 

1004 est. Ste-Catherine 289-4261 mm umx u sura, in • m 



g> au %EXAM 
HOURS 

Mon., April 14 — Fri., April 25 



Sadie's I —8:30 a.m. - 
Sadie's 11—8:30 a.m. - 
11:00 a.m. 



- 6:00 p.m. 

- 9:30 a.m. 

- 2:00 p.m. 



S>atlfe& SUMMER 
HOURS 



Mon., April 28 — Fri., Sept. 5 

Sadie's I — 10:30 a.m. — 4:00 p.m. 

Sadie's II — CLOSED 



Sadie's Staff & Management would like to wish you 
good luck on your exams and hope that you have 
great summer! 
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Oikharistm & J 'Benoit 
Offometrists 

J. Henry Richardson Jr. O.D. 

Jacques Benoit O.D. 

Brigitte Marchand O.D. 

Eye Examinations 
Glasses — Contact Lenses 

630 Sherbrooke W., Ste. 100 
(Between Union ft Unirmity) 

849-1274 
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ting alternative Ideas ana representations 
with authority and perseverance in the lace 
ol ever-mounting odds and opposition. To 
the end I was (Irmly aligned with the people 
ol the Dally almost exclusively because ol 
this courageousness. 

Ideas, after all, are only ideas, and news 
from any perspective contains bias. We are 
Iree to accept, reject and criticise as we 
wish. 

Relatively, It is highly In doubt whether or 
not the 'new* Dally will represent the in- 
terests of the students better than the one It 
Is replacing. I find the courage and Integrity 
ol those who mounted what may well have 
been an artificially-maintained wave ol 
popular support not even in the same class 
as that exhibited by the Daily's previous 
editors. 

To the faceless people of the Doily, Melin- 
da Wi it stock , the other editors and the stall 
- thanks for being here. 

Andy Hay 
U3 Film 
& Communications 

Fan mail III 

To The Daily: 

Recently, I looked over some past issues 
of the McGIII Dally. In my view, the McGltl 
Dally Is probably the best campus 
newspaper In Canada, especially In terms of 
careful writing and tight reasoning. 

A special reason I like the McGIII Dally is 
that It presents such clear and coherent 
arguments In favour of positions which I op- 
. pose. I am willing and eager to have my 
cherished beliefs probed and tested; il I 
were not, that's all they would remain. 

Please accept my grateful congratula- 
tions. 

Homer Hogan 
Associate Prof essor of English 
University olGuelph 

Fan mail IV 

To The Daily: 

I want to express my warmest regards 
and thanks towards all of you for the 
sincere, compassionate Job ol reporting that 
you have been doing. You have cheered up 
my years here and have helped give me 
hope that Idealism and a sense ol justice can 
exist even In such bastions ol privilege as 
McGIII University. 

Although I don't agree with many ol 
things you have printed (nor have .1 read 
every one ol your issues), I havs found your 
stand on major questions to be consistently 
anti-war (against Star Wars and "Ram bo" 
Reagan), anti-racist (eg. against South 
Africa and Glenn Babbs), and generally anti- 
imperialist (coverage of Central America and 
other Third World Issues). 

Most Impressive was your Palestinian 
issue — It was a tremendous thing you did 
in giving space to an oppressed people 
whose voice is constantly and methodically 
stilled In the mainstream media by the 
Zionist lobby. I was particularly Impressed 
by the sensitivity ot your approach In giving 
space to both Jewish and Arab authors, 
thus exploding the myth that to be anti- 
Zionist Is to be anti-Jewish ("antl : semitic" 
Is ol course a ridiculous label from any point 
of view as Palestinians and Jews are, racial- 
ly speaking, both sémites). I found It par- 
ticularly moving how Israeli Jews (not to 
mention Jewish Dally staff members!) 
could, In spite of all the pressures of upbr- 
inging and peer group, have the moral In- 
tegrity to think through the situation honest- 
ly and realize that Israel Is committing some 
pretty grave injustices in the Middle East. 

Probably the Palestinian issue is the 
single most courageous piece of work you 
have produced this school year given the 
strength ol the pro-Zionist lobby on campus, 
and certainly Is a major reason lor why you 
are now being stifled. The pro-Zionist 
students; the students who would defend a 
Prol. Stringier from the label ot racist; the 
same champions of free speech who plead 
the right of a Glenn Babb to delend racism; 
these are the forces that are trying to silence 
the Dally, and I can only feel ashamed that 
the majority of us students stood Idly by, 
didn't vote, and let this right-wing filth suc- 
ceed. Truly, we are going to get the 
newspaper we deserve: a clone of the 
Gazette or Tribune, taking establishment 
positions on all controversial issues. I can 
only hope that you former stall members 
don't let this intimidate you, don't get 
dishertened, and continue you efforts on 
behall of poor and voiceless peoples in the 
future. Wo need more people like you! 

M. Ahmad 
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ie "western media's sudden 
ocus on the while supremacist 
églme ol South Africa has put the 
irime o) racist oppression In the 
ipotllght. Yet. a virtual silence 
iloaks millions more around the 
vorld who live as condemned v c- 
ims under similar conditions ol in- 
ititutlonalized racism. 
Oppression Is nothing new to the 
amlls ot Sri Lanka. 
Mlthran Jogaratham. a Tamil 
elugee. arrived In Montréal only 
iwo months ago. He describes the 
iday-to day realities ol life in a Tamil 
Community In Northern Sri Lanka. 

Young Tamils "are frequently 
dragged off. no questions asked, to 
be jailed and tortured by the Army, 
he says. If you're a young boy bet- 
ween the ages of 13 to 26. says 
jogaratham, the military will 
jautomatlcally assume you're a ter- 
rorist. . , ■ 
This Is life lor Tamils In modern- 
day Sri Lanka. It Is a life ol constant 
strife, harassment, and feBr. Bui. 
this Is not a new problem. 

Since independence from B Itisn 
Rule In 1948. Ihe Indian Tamils on 
the lea plantations, In particular, 
[have been subject to a form o 
•■back-yard colonization" by the Sri 
Lankan government. 

Under the reactionary rule of 
President Jayanawede's United 
Front Party, the Tamils continue to 
suffer from almost 40 years of 
religious, polItMal. cultural and 
geographical Isolation. 

And, with a history ol blood-shed 
and racial conflict. -Sri Lanka Is 
teetering on the brink ol all-out civil 

Who ore the Tamils? 

The Tamils arè a minority ol Sri 
Lankans. Comprising rough y one- 
flflh ol the Island's population, the 
Tamils have been lorced to live In 
, h . arid Northern and Eastern pro- 
vlnces. where they ,or T J* 
per -cent ol the population. The 
Sinhalese comprise 
Sri Lanka's 15' 

assimilating the.-..- 

(7 per cent), Christians and others 
I (0.7 per cent) Into their ranks. 

Yet. the barrier between the 
1 Sinhalese majority and the Tamils 
reaches lar beyond the- respective 
West/South and North/East dlvl- 

slons. , j. u«w 

The Tamil community Is divided 
culturally Into two distinct groups, 
even though recent events have 
driven them both together In their 
fight against the violent and 
j systematic racial oppression of the 

Sinhalese government. 
1 Whereas the 'Indigenous' Tamils. 

who have been on the , Island over 

2,000 years 
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Tamil labour. 

The Indian Tamils, fhey explain, 
face a different set ot "systematic 
racism" that makes them quite dif- 
ferent from that faced by the 
•Indigenous' Tamils. 

"Every aspect ol the working and 
domestic life of the plantation 



"wages are based on 
day, no pay today 1 ." 

The article also reported that, in 
1981, work days did not exceed 23 
per month and women worked more 
days than men. As the workers have 
no supplemental Income. It Is either 
"work lor the day. or hunaer." ■ 
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Hon that exists today. 

"Families are born, live and die in 
the squalor ol the barrack-like line 
rooms. They are.treated as units of 

labour to be housed and led as 
cheaply as possible." 

The article also makes a strong 
comparison ol the Tamil 
Homelands with those In Southern 
Alrlca. "Tamil plantation workers 
are effectively segregated Irom the 
rest ol the country In what can only 
be compared to Bantustans...lhey 
are kept 'separate Irom other 
workers by the actual jwrfucl/on 
.„ on the Island over I process (of lea plucking) and they 

via*-, sfeîgfiiïseiasa 




Northern and Eastern Princes It 
Is the Indian Tamils, brought by the 
British over 150 years ago as 'slave 
labour' that continue to work on the 
tea plantations In the Sinhalese- 
dominated regions. 

Ol these 825.000 Indian Tamils, 
only 75.000 live in the North and 
East. The rest live on Sinhalese-run 
plantations In the West and South. 

The Indian Tamils have been 
banished, first by the. British col- 
onists, and now by the Sinhalese 
majority to their ' ba " , " s,a ^; r 
They have been chained to their 

own workplace. 

Tamils: A British 

labour tool 

"To perlorm this menial labou 
they brought literally hundreds ol 
thousands ol Tamils Irom Southern 
India, establishing a permanent 
place (or Indian Tamils in Sri Lanka 
as landless, cheap and ready-to-be- 

rr,r---'-« 

Politics," Irom the book Race and 
Class, Rachel Kurlan, Jenny Bourne 
and Hazel Waters document racism 
as a justification lor exploitation In 
the case ol i™^-* "roolfe_ 
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schooling, welfare and social provl 

slon." ■ ' 

The poorest ol 



the poor 

Today, the Indian Tamils are pro- 
bably the poorest workers In the 
world, earning an average monthly 
wage ol $10. • 
"The plantations have the 
highest Illiteracy rate, the highest 
Inlant and maternal mortality rate, 
and the poorest water supply, 
sanitation, and housing In Sri 
Lanka." states an article In the 
November. 1981 Issued the New In- 
ternationalist. ,...,.1. 

The article quotes a 1980 UNICE^ 
report which lound: "The proportion 
ol housing under 250 sq. It. to total 
housing was 64 per cent In the 
estate sector. 28 In the villages and 
27 In ihe towns and cities. It Is not 
rare tor us to meet. In (plantation) 
estate-line rooms, families ol live or 
six members living, cooking, eating, 
sleeping.' bearing and roaring 
children in one room 10 by 12 
with maybe a Iront or back veran- 
dah 3 by 12 It." 

The plantation workers are paid 
once a month for their work. but. ac- 
-— .— ... u* M Inlarnatlonanst 



refugee 

status of over half a million 
•stateless' Indian Tamils in Sr 
Lanka, and the general policy of 
discrimination against all Tamils, 
can be traced to legislation, beginn- 
ing with the British withdrawal in 
1948. 

Kurlan. Bourne and Waters write 
that the Sinhalese government 
•■Institutionalized racism Into the 
statutes ol the country, having first 
whipped up. popular racialism 
against Indian workers to lustily 
this discrimination." 

The first of these discriminatory 
laws was the Ceylon Citizenship 
Act ol 1948. which 
•dlsenlranchlsed' the plantation 
worker. 

Essentially, status was now be- 
ing determined by 'descent' rather 
than by blrth,.so that Indian Tamils 
who were brought to Sri Lanka 
before birth registration became 
compulsory In 1896 (99 per cenl ol 



passed ™972 and 19/S, m WWcj» 
the state 'nationalized' over 60 per 
cent of the tea plantations, further 
displacing and uprooting the Tamil 
workers. A year prior to the first Act. 
the entire country was swept in a 
violent insurgency riot, Instigated 
by angered Sinhala and Tamil 
students and workers -revolting 
against overwhelming unemploy- 
ment following the 'opening' ol the 
economy to lorelgn Investment. 
Time lor Liberation 
Although there was considerable 
mobilization ol Tamil workers 
through unions such as the Ceylon 
Workers Congress (CWC) in the 
1940s. It was not until 1976, with the 
formation of the Tamil United 
Liberation Front (TULF). that the 
Tamils became galvanized In their 
aim to form a sovereign state ol 

Eelam. . 

Still, militant groups/dissatlstled 
with the TULF. began forming. In- 
cluding the Tamil Eelam Liberation 
Organization (TELO). the Eelam 
Revolutionary Organisation of 
Students (EROS. In London), and 
the most prominent, the Liberation 
Tigers ol Tamil Eelam (LTTE). 

As Victor Karuman wrote In the 
September 1985 Inside Asia, these 
oroups represented a more militant 
approach, a "shift Ideologically 
from 'separatism' to 'liberation. 
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Tamils at the time, according 10 f"^'''^'"^- to 'armed 
Kurlan. Bourne and Waters), were 'parliamentary I 
declared 'non-citizens' and deprived | struggle. 



ol the vote the following year 

These workers were supposed to 
be repatriated to India In the 
Slrmavo-Shastrl Pact, but writes 
Father Paul Casperz ot the Move- 
ment lor Inter-Racial Justice and 
Equality, "lor most ol the workers It 
was not repatriation but expatria- 
tion, and In some cases déporta- 
lion " 

Subsequently, over 500 million In- 
dian Tamils remain 'stateless.' as 
the Indian government Is still reti- 
cent to accept the refugees. 

Tho second legislation was the 
Sinhala Only Act ol 1956. a law 
which doclared the ofllclal 
language to be Sinhalese while 
stripping the Tamil and Muslim 
peoples of any 'olliclar voice. 

Tho third key destructive legisla- 
tion were the two Land Relorm Acts 



The Tamil Tigers, who are alleged 
lo have sent members to the Middle 
East to train with the Popular Front 
(or the Liberation ol Palestine 
(PFLP). has prompted the govern- 
ment In recent years to step up its 
military lorce In 'defence ol the 
country.' , , 

In fact, because ol Sri Lanka s ex- 
tensive foreign aid (over 650 million 
a year) from organizations such as 
the World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF), and over 14 
developed countries, it receives 
overwhelming support in I 
•counter-Insurgency' efforts. 
Indolence ol racism 
The same aid organizations and 
countries which had inesllmablo In- 
fluence in Imposing an 'open 
economy' on Sri Lanka In the late 
1970s, have been as equally 
.friendly' I n 'proler.tlng their I 
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vestments. 

According to the December, 1985 
Tam/7 Times, the Sri Lankan govern- 
ment, in response to the Tigers, 
openly receives Israeli military and 
security advisers in training Its 
troops and agents. The government 
also employs ex-SAS and CIA 
agents, mercenaries, and arms 
from "US, UK. Pakistan. South 
Korea, China, South Africa. 
Singapore, Malaysia, Taiwan and 
other private International dealers." 

One of the most outstanding 
measures In place Is the 1979 
Prevention of Terrorism Act 
Fashioned alter similar provisions 
in the Canadian, Australian and 
South African Constitutions, the 
Act is tantamount to a standing 
Stale of Emergency, enabling 
police lo detain suspecls without 
trial up to 18 months, Instituting the 
death penalty for looting, arson and 
the posesslon ol Illegal weapons, 
and creating press censorship. 

"As Tamils we should not be con 
sidered as geurillas. We should be 
considered as Freedom Fighters — 
lighting lor freedom ot speech, 
freedom ol education, and freedom 
of worship," said Montreal Tamil 
relugeo Father Bobby Mather. 

Jogaratham explained how strict 
security within Sri Lanka affected 
his emigration to Canada: 

"It is very difficult to get out ol Sri 
Lanka. In the airport they ask you a 
lot ol questions. II you say you are 
going- to India as a student, they 
think you are going tor (guerilla) 
training. II you say England, its the 
same thing. 

"Sometimes the military even 
shoot people right In the airport." 
he said. 

Jogaratham left Sri Lanka lor the 
lirst time in 1981 to study at Poona 
University in India. 

"I had to leave because ot tear, 
and because I had no access to 
education. We don't even have any 
Ireedom ol worship, or even speak 
our language. 

••Standardized education means 
that 11 250 marks are needed (or a 
Sinhala to enter Medicine, 285 are 
required ot a Tamil," he said, referr- 
ing to the 20 per cent quota on 
Tamil acceptances into university. 

Fear for the future means a lot ol 
frustrated Tamil youth end up loln^ 
Ing the liberation movement. Said 
Jogaratham. "I would have had to| 
join tho movement, I would have to 
die lor Ireedom. There Is no choice 
I only want Ireedom." 

Jogaratham was Inlormed in a 
letter Irom his cousin that the) 
Sinhalese government has now 
started bombing the Northern and 
Eastern areas from helicopters andj 
planes, and that his aunt's house 
was destroyed in the raid. 

A hundred Tamils are dying 
every day now," he concluded 

When asked, In an Interview with 
India Today on December 12. 1985 
what would happen In India In 
tervened In the Tamil Genocide 
President Jayawardene replied 
"...If that happens,- then all the 
Tamils living among the Sinhalese 
will be finished." 

Coming Irom the presldont ol 
country whose national religion Is 
Identified as Buddhism, a fait» 
which worships dftana (giving anc 
sharing), and metla (compassion) 
stands out as the most glaring 
manifestation ot Sri Lanka's long 
history of Institutionalized racism 
a gainst Ihe Tamil people 

. — l 
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TAKING ATRIP? 

EUROPE • NORTH AMERICA • ASIA 

Start your trip off right. See our varieties of 
backpacks and bags. We also carry camping 
and boating equipment as well as the largest 
selection of military clothing and equipment In 
town 

UNIVERSAL SHIP SUPPLY 

445 McGIII.St. _ Tel: 842-6833 

'One of the largest army surplus stores In 

B Canada since 1908" 
(2 «oc*f iouf/1 of Squên Vlclorli Metro) 
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DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
Prizes and Awards 




i 

With Art 



Exhibition 

by Elisabeth Skelly. 

April 18, 1986 

Exhibition: 8:30 p.m. 
Concert: 9:30 p.m. 
Admission: $5.00 
Information: GA Productions 
488-0515 

at LES FOUFOUNES ELECTRIQUES 



The Kay Maclver Memorial Prite, worth $200, for the best English 
essay by an undergraduate on a subject in the field of English Canadian 
or French Canadian literature, to be nominated by instructors. 

CREATIVE WRITING 

The Peterson Prite, worth $500, is open to undergraduate or graduate 
student registered in a degree program in the Department of English. 

The Shapiro Award, worth $1,250, is open to graduating B.A. 
students. A note from your academic advisor verifying you will have 
completed your program requirements and the minimum credits required 
by the Faculty (by April 1986) must accompany your submission. 

The Clark Lewis Priïe, worth $100, is open to major or honours 
students In the Department of English. The prize Is awarded annually 
or from time to time for original plays staged in the course of the 
academic year. 

- 

Forms to be completed (for the creative writing awards) are available in 
the Department of English General Office, Arts 155. Submissions must be 
in duplicate (typed original, one xerox copy). 

DEADLINE: April 15,-1986 
■sssssssssssssssss ss sssssssssssssssssssssssssss^ 



NOW YOU CAN AFFORD IT !!! 
IBM PC XT compatible 

SPECIAL 

$1,575 

640 K 

2 disk drives 
Multifunction 
card 

Serial & parallel 
port 

Joystick port 
Colour graphics 
card 

150 W power 
supply 




• Clock card 

• Hi res monitor 

• Complete 
warranty 



CEPTBE DE L'DRDinfiTELIR SI LAURENT 

I . 835 rue OECARIE. VILLE ST. LAURENT, H4L 3L7 



(near Métro du Collège) 



747-7033 



STOCK UP ON THE ONE & ONLY KODACHROME 

64 ASA - KR 135-20 P (For Slides) 
processing included of course! 




ÏPîacmictcriai 

800 PLACE VICTORIA (METRO LEVEL) GgD 
861-0826 861-0103 M-F: B:30-6. SAT. 10-4 »S 

Prlcos pood whllo quantities last 




CENTRE ÉDUCATIF 

STANLEY H. KAPLAN 

EDUCATIONAL CENTER 



GMAT-DAT-GRE 

Preparation courses 
In Montreal 

287-1896 

S50 Sherbrooke W., Suite 380 
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COIFFURE 




STUDENT 
Cmo SPECIAL 
cut & style 
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PERMS $25 

843-402" 

2022 Mountain 
(de Malsonneuve) 
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dance to 

JAH CUTTA 

and . 
DETERMINATION 

every Thurs thru Sunday 
throughout April 
Monday Nights: 

BLUE MONDAY JAM SESSION 

AO amiteur» Invited 



. 286 Ste. Catherine W. 
Metro Place des Arts 861-0657 




STUDENT 
SPECIAL 

CUT AND BLOW DRY 

BY ■ ' 



off 



CLAUDE 





I; a 




FACIAL: 




20. 00 


LEG WAX: 


23. 00 


17.«x> 


HALF LEG: 


15. 00 


10.0° 


MANICURE: 


8.00 


6.0° 


PEDICURE: 


20. 00 


12.0° 





Doifeffvoew Wit mWm 

2124 rue Drummond. Mil. P.O. H3G 1W9 Tél. 849-9419 
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ment in the local market at market prices. 

The programme will be "monitored by our 
Embassy." The Canadian embassy to El 
Salvador Is in Costa Rica. 

But political science prolessor Ralph 
Premdas is skeptical: "There's no such thing 
as pure humanitarian aid. Any foreign aid is 
motivated by self-interest both on the part ol 
the donor and the recipient." 

Aid is humanitarian "if it comes without 
strings attached. A condition imposes an 
obligation." 

For Canada, the obligation means $8 
million in sales of Its own agricultural 
technology. 

"When you give foreign aid. the govern- 
ment has to sell it to both an Internal and an 
external and an external constituency." Aid 
is easier to sell If it is called 'humanitarian,' 
says Premdas, even if it Is mainly for the 
benefit of the country giving it. 
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Duarte's 



t's January of last year in E] 
Salvador. 



Thirty kilometres north of 
the capitol, San Salvador, some 
5,000 troops are evicting Salvadoran 
peasants from their homes at gun- 
point. Those that resist are shot. 
The soldiers are burning crops and 
houses. The villagers are forced flee 
to 'refugee' camps in the capitol or 
in Honduras. 

The evacuation was prefaced by what The 
Globe and Mail described as "massive daily 
air bombardments, clearly audible in the 
capitol." 

It is now June, 1985. 

Canadian Foreign Affairs minister Moni- 
que Vezina visits San Salvador: In a state- 
ment to the press, she declares. "We are with 
Duarté because he will restore political 
stability and democracy." Vezina announces 
the intention of the Canadian government to 
resume "government to nnuornmon» »iri" 
with El Salvador. 

Meanwhile, governmental decrees made 
prior to the May, 1984, election of José 
Napoleon Duarté are largely still in place. 
Decree 49 declares a state of emergency and 
grants the government special authority. It 
has been in place since 1980. Number 296 
outlaws opposition organizations such as 
labour unions and political parties deemed 
unfriendly to the régime. Number 507 
legalizes the use of torture to obtain informa- 
tion. 
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osé Napoleon Duarté won the May, 
1984, Salvadorean presidential elec- 
tions with the campaign promise of 
improving economic prosperity and 
putting an end to the civil war. But the elec- 
tion was conducted under' martial law, with 
most opposition parties outlawed. 

Duarté's own political experience had Deen 
with the oppressive governments of the past. 
Between 1980 and 1982, Duarté was chief ex- 
ecutive of the Salvadoran junta. In the same 
period, there were more than 30,000 political 
murders and disappearances In El Salvador. 

But the El Salvadoran. government Insists 
it Is committed to human rights. Indeed, 
since 1983, when three American mis- 
sionaries were murdered by a government 
death squad, the numbers of political 
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n 1979, the : Trudeau government 
suspended further foreign aid to El 
Salvador because of the govern- 
. ment's disregard for human rights 
and the fact that it could no longer guarantee 
the safety of Canadians administering the 
aid programmes. 

However, aid to El Salvador was never 
completely suspended. Between 1979 and 
1985. the El Salvadoran government received 
S10.303.500 in material and monetary aid 
from Canada. 

Now the Mulroney government plans to 
give more money to a government it claims 
has a "genuine concern for human rights." 

The proposed aid package is billed as 
'humanitarian.' According to the Director of 
the Caribbean and Central American division, 
it is the "urgent need to help the half million 
people who have been displaced by the con- 
flict" that the government Is concorned with. 

The package consists ol "bilateral line ol 
credit for $8 million over three years.' -The 
money will be used by the Salvadoran govern- 
ment to purchase fertilizers and 
agrochemicals in Canada. These products 
"will then be sold by the Salvadoran govern- 



In the name of democracy? 
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It Is patently absurd to 
by Anna Aslrhakopulos compare the contra leaders 

to the leac 



and Max' Bernstein 

In light of the 'life- 
threatening danger posed 
to the 'Free World" by the 
•chilling spectre of three 
million Nicaraguans, many 
of whom are busy working 
the soil, 6,000 km away. 
President Reagan and his 
administration, 
ed It necessai 
$100 million to overthrow 
j[fie|| Nlcaraguan govern* 
ment. 

With unemployment 
among Blacks In cities such 
as Chicago, New York and 
around 40 per 
" ' thought of 
100 million to 



ave deem 
y to spend 




jtroy a popular govern- 
ment and massacre its peo- 
ple Is perverse. That money 
Is desperately needed for 
the. social programmes In 
the United States that are 
being continually cut back. 

The Reagan Administra- 
tion's primary rationale for 
overthrowing the San- 
dinistas Is that they are "a 
threat to democracy." they 
are "communists" and 
because they "deny the 
rights" of many, and have 
maltreated the Miskitd 
natives. 

But if this line of argu- 
ment is followed, then the 
American régime must also 
be overthrown. The In- 
digenous people of the 
United States have suffered 
abominably at the hands of 
successive American 
governments. If the native 
peoples living today under 
" ns on 
ons and the many 
unemployed Blacks were 
armed, they would be much 
more aptly named 'freedom 
fighters,' than the US- 
backed contras. 



the contra leaders 
leaders of the French 
Resistance as Reagan has 
done. The contra military 
force is directed and con- 
trolled by officers of the 
Somoza dictatorship's Na- 
tional Guard, who fought at 
the dictator's side until the 
very end and then lied to 
Honduras. Their aim Is to 
recover their, lost wealth 
and privileged status.' 

President Reagan claims 
the contras are giving the 
.people a chance to free 
themselves from the 
Nlcaraguan government. 
But contra activity usually 
consists of senseless 
atrocities committed 
against women and 
children — actions which 
are well-documented by 
Amnesty International and 
the international Red Cross. 

If Reagan Intends to con- 
tinue placing savage dic- 
tators in power in Central 
America, then the San- 
dinista government is a 
threat to U.S. hegemony In 
the region. The success of 
the Nlcaraguan revolution 
star-is as a shining exam- 
ple which the Guatemalans 
and Salvadorans suffering 
under brutal . régimes can 
look to — and for this 
reason, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration wants to 
destrby what the 
Nicaraguans fought for. 

To make support (or the 
contras seem not only ac- 
ceptable, but necessary, 
Reagan has been exag- 
gerating the 'threat' 'posed 
by the Nicaraguans. He 
tells Americans that they 
have plotted for years to 
become a Soviet satellite 
and overwhelm all of Cen- 
tral America. As well, the 
atrocities committed by the 
contras are covored up 



while the slightest 
'misdemeanor' of the San- 
dinistas Is played up. 

Take, for example, the 
murder of a Québécois 
priest by the contras, which 
happened when Senate was 
to vote on the $100 million 
package In military aid to 
the contras. In order to hide 
what happened, Reagan 
claimed the Nicaraguans 
were invading Honduras 
where the contras were 
hiding. 

False claims of new 
Soviet arms In Nicaragua 
abound,, and US media 
reiterate every word. . 

With such propaganda, 
the Reagan Administration 
seeks to further the 'there's 
a red under my bed' 
paranoia In the United 
States. If this goes on, we 
may very well find, as in the 
McCarthy era, that the 
government is willing to 
smear or destroy those who 
openly state they are op- 
posed to the government's 
actions. 

Our own government, 
having resumed aid to 
Guatamala and El Salvador 
while refusing to open a 
Nlcaraguan embassy, is 
following a similar pattern. 
Already the most spied 
upon and the most in- 
carcerated population per 
capita, Canadians now live 
under the new CSIS 
(Canadian Securities In- 
telligence Service) provi- 
sions. Those legitimate spy- 
ing upon those who 
"oppose governments" with 
whom Canada is allied.' 

Thus^we may soon find 
ourselves in a situation 
where those who support 
Nicaragua or speak out 
against atrocities in 
Guatamala are deemed a 
threat to "democracy." 



murders and 'disappearances' have decreas- 
ed significantly. American military aid has 
not, consequently. 

Duarté's strongest committment seems to 
be the continued war against the FDR-FMLN 
(Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front) 
guerrillas, an association of left-wing opposi- 
tion to the Salvadorian régime. In 1985. 
military spending accounted for 55 per cent 
of El Salvador's budget. Much of this funding 
came from the American government. 

The El Salvadoran government received 
S500 million In aid from the U.S. in 1985. Ol 
this, 74 per cent wont directly to the military. 
Military spending rose 154 per cent from 1984 
to 1985. Spending in all other sectors rose by 
a total of only five per cent. 

The Duarté regime has undertaken to 
'engago in dialogue' with the oppositiion 
forces on two occasions, In October and 
November of 1984. Since then, neither side 
has engaged in anything but gunfire with the 
other. 

According to the New York Times, between 
June 1984 and May 1985, the Salvadorean 
government launched 356 alrstrlkes — 150 
more than in 1983 — against suspected 
guerilla bases, often civilian villages. The 
régime dropped an average of 5,000 pounds 
of explosives on Salvadorean peasants per 
day. 

5h30 In the morning of 18 January, 
1986, Salvadoran planes and artillery 
began bombarding the hillside of 
àuazapa, a volcano just north of San 
Salvador. 

By approximately I0h00. 5,000 troops con- 
verged on the area, surrounding the volcano. 
Eyewitnesses recount how troops burnt 
crops, houses and shot those who resisted 
and harassed those who did not. "We felt 
desperate because they would not let us 
alone. They did not let us eat or sleep," one 
refugee said. 

Military Incursions like Operation Phoenix 
are not new to Guazapa, a "liberated zone." 
In the past five years, the army has overrun 
the zone 20 times, in efforts to regain control 
of the region now controlled by the FDR- 
FMLN. 

What makes Phoenix different is that raids 
in the past were 'search and destroy' mis- 
sions aimed at armed guerrillas. The 
Salvadoran government has targeted 
civilians, with gunfire and with eviction, said 
to be the guerrillas' "base of support." 

The civilians were forced from their homes 
to refugee camps. Those fleeing were not 
allowed to bring any possesions. Soldiers 
destroyed what identification papers they 
could find. Without papers, anyone who 
leaves the camps will face incarceration. 

Operation Phoenix uprooted some 1,000 
Salvadoran peasants between January 10th 
and February 10th of this year. This 
represents a continuation of past practices. 
Between 1979 and 1985, more than 1.25 
million Salvadoran relugees fled airstrikes 
and death squads to camps near the capitol 
or in Honduras. 
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I Salvador's economy is. largely based 
on agriculture. But most arable land 
.is used for export crops, such as cof- 
fee, sugar cane and cotton. These in- 
dustries are controlled largely by a small 
elite. Sixteen families control more than 60 
per cent of El Salvador's arable land. 



Agricultural workers earn an average ol 
$1.16 (US) per day. The current level ol 
unemployment is estimated at 40 per cent. 

The Duarté regime has done little to 
alleviate the repressive economic conditions 
in El Salvador. Shortly alter the May. 1984 
election. Duarté vetoed an agrarian reform 
bill, passed by the legislative assembly which 
would have created In the order of 600.000 
jobs. 

It is doubtful that any of the Mulroney 
government's proposed aid will those who 
truly need it. In the meantime, Canadian com- 
panies will benefit from the extra business 
afforded by their El Salvadoran customers. 
Sophisticated agricultural technology will 
benefit only the export-oriented agriculture 
industry. 

Our aid to El Salvador Will also benefit an 
oppressive government whose enemy would 
seem to be Its own people. 
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LEARANCE SALE 




Bangko 




Jakarta 



$1255 
$1255 
$1298 



Japan-Canada travel 



Place du Canada - Chateau Champlaln 
(514) 871 - 8182 

0«Unltur d'un pernrfi du Ov*bc< 



* CLEARANCE SALE # 



■Robert Eafirce 



optician 
844-8461 



EYEGLASSES 



15% 

discount 



• CONTACT LENS 



2020 UNIVERSITY 

V.yS^. contact Lens Clinic 

288-3324 



UNWANTED HAIR 
PROBLEM? 

•FJectrolw!» from S6.00 
•HOT WAXING 
FuU Leg. *25.00 

•Fr*« Consultation* 

C.U u. .t 861-7931 

SALON IXELECTROLYSE 
ISABEL LARA 

Suite 208, 

1396 St. Catherine W, 
' (comet Blihop St) 



.♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦a; 




\ STUDENT SPECIAL 



j wash, cut and blow dry 
I $24 for women, $18 for men 
! Full time students only 

: For appointment, call: 
: 849-9231 

* 
m 

• ; 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦a; 
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Prices reflect a 20% student discount 
HP-11C 

slim-line scientific. ; $78.72 

HP-12C 

slim-line^ financial $140.08 

HP-15C 

slim-line with matrices and solve. .'. $140.08 

HP-16C 

slim-line computer science." $140.08 

(only one left!) 

HP 41CV 

alphanumeric $244.48 

HP-41CX 

alphanumeric with extended functions . $346.27 

We carry a selection of battery packs, rechargers, modules, programming guides, 
and various H-P accessories. If we don't have it — we will order it tor you 

THE ONLY AUTHORIZED HP DEALER ON McGILL CAMPUS 

_____ 

fêïbIt'Ç» V University Centre 

campuVb ox office A McConnell Engineering 

— , — , . , 



Great Savings on 

HEWLETT 
PACKARD 

advanced programmable calculators 





392-8926 
392-8960 



a service of the 
McGill Students 
Society 
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racism 



Canadian government has pledged not to 
sign any new contracts; but the current one 
is valid (or about two more years. The se- 
cond demand is tor the Wollaston Lake 
mine to be shut down. 

In both cases, the Coalition argues, en- 
vironmental destruction and the threat to 
the health of local populations amounts to 
genocide. Both Namiblan blacks and Cana- 
dian natives are being trampled to make 
way tor the exploitation ot their natural 
resources. 

By the standards ol international law. 
however, some distinctions exist. The U.N. 
Council tor Namibia's Decree No. 1 states 
that not only the material, uranium in this 
case, but the vehicle transporting it may be 
seized by the Council or anyone authorized 
by It. "and held In trust... (or the benefit of 

the people of 
Namibia." 
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South African 
fruit juice? 
Not quite 
Look at the 
label - 
radioactive, 

10 curies. 



What ties African uranium and the United 
Nations to Port Hope, Ontario, the Cana- 
dian Government and a native community in 
northern Saskatchewan? And why Is the 
Coalition lor Direct Action Against Nuclear 
Racism planning a protest at the port of 
Montréal? 

The trail begins In Southern Africa; since 
the United Nations stripped South Africa of 
its title of caretaker over Namibia. South 
Africa has been illegally occupying trie 

The U.N. Council for Namibia has 
decreed that Namiblan natural resources 
may not be disturbed without permission 
from the Council. The ongoing prospecting, 
mining, refining, and exportation of Nami- 
blan uranium contravenes U.N. decrees. 

A British controlled company, Rio Tinto 
Zinc has operations In Southern Africa with 
uranium mines In Namibia. The uranium 
they mine Is transported to Canada through 
Rio Tlnto's Canadian subsidiary, Rio Algom, 
to be enriched so that it may be sold for 
nuclear energy production. Along the way It 
passes through Montréal. 

Last month, six container-loads of 
uranium oxide (yellowcake) arrived at the 
port of Montréal, where they were transie 
red from ship to train. Another shipment Is 
expected this month. 
- Upon leaving Montréal, the uranium is 
transported to Port Hope, Ontario, where it 
is enriched by Eldorado Nuclear — a crown 
corporation — for export to Japan 

The same Eldorado Nuclear also t 
and operates uranium mines I 
Saskatchewan. One of these mines, at 
Wollaston Lake, became the scene of a ma- 
jor confrontation between the corporation 
and the surrounding native community. 

High Incidences of uranium-related 
cancer and leukemia in the community pro- 
mpted about 250 ol the 800 residents to 
blockade the mine last June in an attempt 
to shut it down. Not surprisingly, the at- 
tempt was unsuccessful. 

It's not.only those directly affected who 
are protesting. In order to make public the 
moral and corporate connections between 
uranium mining in Namibia and Saskat- 
chewan, the Coalition lor Direct Action 
against Nuclear Racism formed this winter 

Last Friday, delegates Irom the Coalition 
presented two demands to the Montréal of- 
fice ol Pat Carney, the federal minis'?r of 
Energy, Mines, and Resources. 

The first of the Coalition's demands is 
that Eldorado's contract with Rio Algom 
Canada be cancelled. As it stands, the 



The 
decree 
also states 
that "any person. 

entity, or corporation which con- 
travenes. ..(this) decree. ..may be held liable 
in damages by the future government of an 
Independent Namibia. The Coalition 
believes Canada should block the transport 
ol such material, rather than allow a Crown 
corporation to participate in the violation of 
International standards by processing 
Namiblan uranium. 

If the Government does not meet its 
demands, the Coalition Is threatening to 
obstruct the passage of the Namiblan 
uranium Irom Montréal to Port Hope. The < 
ship, Thor I, is expected on the 19th ol this ! 
month. 

Coalition member and MSS council 
member-elect Daron Westman is 
pessimistic: "All we'll get Irom the Govern- 
ment and the U.N. is more resolutions. 
There have been enough words. As respon- 
sible global citizens, what we should do is 
seize the ship until the U.N. can take 
possession of it, since the Canadian 
Government seems unwilling to do so." 

At the same time, other non-violent civil 
disobedience actions are planned in Ot- 
tawa, Toronto, and Vancouver — against 
the Canadian Government, Eldorado 
Nuclear, and Rio Algom. 

The Coalition prelers civil disobedience 
to publicity barrages or legal demonstra- 
tions as they believe it produces better 
publicity, and shows effective alternatives 
to violent normsit is possible to break out 
ol our society's violent 'norms.' 

Said Westman,"lt's the only lorm ol ac- 
tion that's not à band-aid. We're not asking 
the Government to do something for 
us — that's what got us into this mess In 
the first place." 

Coalition member Robert Todd 
elaborated, "Civil disobedience is also im- 
portant lor personal expression. It's an em- 
powering act, for people to stand up and 
make themselves heard... to conciously 
broak a law In order to tell Pat Carney that 
it's the Canadian Government who's acting 
illegally. We have no respect (or an authori- 
ty that is breaking international law..." 

A McGlll/Concordia affinity group is still 
(orming in preparation lor the action on 
. April 19. Any seriously Interested persons 
should call 488-4214. 





preconceived, ideas about hlbll (s)he will affect and 
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by Phinjo Gombu-Sherpa 



Six forty-five Wellington 
is a decrepit-looking 
warehouse situated along 
the St. Laurent seaway in 
old Montréal. What was 
once a bustling commercial 
centre (or trade in the 
heydays of the old port ol 
Montréal Is now home to a 
unique experiment in perfor- 
mance and Installation art. 

In their exhibits the ar- 
tists try to synthesize dif- 
ferent media of art by using 



what they are going to do 
while others work 'site 
speclllcally.' There is. 
however, a large element of 
spontaneity. Main and his- 
friends; lor Instance have 
encountered 'unplanned 
'ters in their space which 
' are now going to Incor- 
porate into their work. The 
atmosphere 1s Intense and 
there is strong sense ol 
shared experiences within 
limited room, v 

Louise Dubreull, a 
member ol the group 
^Artifact', has just returned 
from a mural painting so- 
|ourn In Nicaragua with; 
seven other women. Their 
group is building an urban 
landscape using garba'ge 
and Junk' to show the con- 
flict between the 'power 
elite' and the people. There 
will be images of powerful 
people and not so powerful 
people, one on top of the 
other. The cltyscape is the 
medium within which the 
confrontation takes place. 

She talks of how people 
who are being trodden upon 
perpetuate Jhe cycle ol 
power distribution by striv- 
ing lor the very power which 
oppresses them. In the mid- 
dle of the urban wasteland 
will lie a T.V. monitor that 



modify the distribution ol 
light depending on the posi- 
tion from which the piece is 
viewed." she says. 

Hèr theme is 'Parasitism.' , 
She refers to It as both 
organic and social. She is 
wary about putting any 
specific symbolism in her 
exhibits. The viewer will 
enter the space — the In- 
terior ol (he host organism 
— whore the viewer, will 
become the parasite. The 
social aspect is the Inner 
conflict of the viewer, who 
must try and locate his/her 
own situation. The artist oi- 
lers no solutions. She only 
creates the context within- 
which the'audiei 




teract. 

Interface is dedicated to 
Issues raised by contem- 
porary living. The artists 
have all benefitted a lot 
from their shared ex- 
perience of creating and 
would like to share this with 
others. The artists' inten- 
tion' Is to provoke thought 
and maybe even change. 

The poster advertising 
the exhibition shows a soap 
box originally labelled 
"Artie lor Action." With per- 
mission Irom the manufac- 
turers, the label has been 

.... . . . . 



photography, video, theatre, distinction betwee 
painting 



will show live Images of the tlon, 

audience viewing the piece. poster remains, a statement 

Their work Is Inspired by on the means they have 

reflections on 'wanting and chosen to publicize ■ 

needing.' Dubreuilmakes a event 



"what 



.Herbert 



tc, to we are taught to Want and chlstphllosp 
nrk what wn are tauoht not to on art noted: 




on art noted: "In all our at- 



tempts to define the place 
of art In society we are con- 



bring together their work. what we are taught not to o, 
Interlace III Is the name need." Is the comfort ol ur- te 
of an art exhibition In Its ban existence something . o 
third year of existence, that you are taught tinually struggling against 
Organised by students from (brainwashed) or need? the general notion that art 

Université du Québec à Main ahd.hlB friends are Is unnatural - that the ar- 
Iversltô de working about 30 feet away "' list Is a rare and eccentric 
Irom the urban wasteland . individual, having little or 
Just described. Strongly nothing in common with the 
contrasting with the junk: common man. The ap- 
"-go. their exhibit prédation ol good form, the 
perception ol rhythm and 




Concordia, 
by their 
Societies, 



Initiative, found explores the antiseptic perception of rhythm a 
as' with which to cleanliness, artificiality and harmony, the Instinct 
orderliness ol another lorm * make things shapely and 



liclent - these are normal 
human characteristics, in 



their 

'their 8§a$e$ 
work. 

Twenty-three groups of of urban life, 
young artists have been Working 

given limited spaces In one photography, theatre and nate-rather than acquired. 

- " painting, the plan Is to syn- "Interlace" Is about art 

Iheslze It all into a depiction that has everything to ri- 
ot the life ol Jean du Nord; with the common man. Far 
Nord Is à metaphor. ot the from being eccentric ai 
North American conscience abstract It Is about them 




large room on the fourth 
floor ol the- warehouse;. 
Some ol the 
still, in their 
while others ai 
vanced. 

A lew people are silting 
around waiting lor some 
more paint. A conversation 
got3 under way. 

Lome Main is one ol the 
artists working with . Inter- 
lace. "In the last two years, 
Interlace exhibitions have 
mainly dealt with installa- 
tion art by which we mean 
the creation of an environ- 
ment through the restruc- 
turing ol a given space. 

This year, the 
•perform 

staliatlon art is t 
phaslsed. f 
and install 
focus Is as much 
leractlon between 
and artifact. a3 it i3 on the oxhlblts 
end product." ho says. although 

Member Christine Simard 
omphasisos Iho 
•multi-disciplinary aspect of 
tho various ari lorms.' The 
oxposltlon 
any singular attl 
tho thomo of instal 

Some of the artists 
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t might synv 
con- 
The dif-. 
reflects; ' 
oherenlly 

•similar Tho exhibition will open 
Iho approaches on April 23 at 20hOO end 
scd are diametrically op- run through to May 11 at 




posed. 

A Utile lurlher a 
Christine Simard is working 
with her space. "In my 
ace the response ol the 
owor will be critical. As 



645 Wellington at the end ot . 
Rue McGHl between 
11h-22h00. 'Performances' 
will take place on April 23, 
May 3 and May 10 but tho 
exhibition will be open da/- 



(s)ho goes through tho ox- ly. Admission is tree. 



The McGill Dally • 




by Norman Na» 



It started In the U.S.A. In 1884. when 
a labour movement congress in 

' Chicago proposed that workers should 
win the eight-hour working day through 
direct action, and called (or a national 
general strike for May 1. 1886. The pro- 
posal was taken up by the American 
labour movement and was supported 
by revolutionaries across the continent. 

Chicago, a stronghold of Immigrant 
labour and anarchists became the cen- 
tre of agitation for the eight-hour day. 
'Boom-time' Chicago was a city of 
80-hour work weeks, chronic unemploy- 
ment, starvation and 
homelessness — miseries not unknown 
to the unemployed and working poor of 
Montréal today. Anarchists played a 
leading role In the movement, and 
distributed a half-dozen dally and week- 
ly newspapers. 

On May Day 1886, more than 100,000 
Chicago workers went out on strike, 

. marching through the city in a massive 
display of working people's power that 
struck a chord of fear In the hearts of 
Chicago's rich. The bosses wanted to 
smash the anarchist-inspired move- 




Boloro the May Day strike action 
began In Chicago, a bitter wage light 
had already led to strikes, and 1,500 
workers were locked out of McCormlck 
Reaper Co. (now International 
Harvêstor). On May 3, pickets at thé 
factory tried to stop police and Pinker- 
ton gunmen from escorting scabs Into 
the plant. 

Police opened fire, killing five and 
wounding many more. 

Outraged at the atrocity, the anar- 
chists called (or armed resistance and 
a protest rally the following day, May 4, 
at Haymarket Square. 

Three leading anarchists — Albert 
Parsons, August Spies and Samuel 
Fleldon — gave speeches condemning 
the police violence and denouncing the 
oppression by the bosses. The meeting 
was uneventful, and even the Chicago 
mayor who was present suggested the 
police lying in wait around the corner 
should go home, but towards the end 
of the rally, 200 police marched on the 
crowd and ordered them to disperse. 

Organizers objected and said the 
demonstration had been peacelul and 
was about to end, but the police In- 
sisted. 

Suddenly, a bomb was lobbed and 
exploded in the midst of the police, kill- 
ing one outright and wounding a few 
others. The police went beserk and 
fired Into the crowd killing and woun- 
ding many workers. 

In the hysterical aftermath of the 
Haymarket tragedy, a reign of terror 
descended on Chicago. Police rounded 
up anarchists. Meeting halls, printing 
offices and homes were broken into 
and ransacked. Suspects were beaten 
and tortured by the police. The press 
was full of sensationalist stories about 
anarchist plots and insurrections and 
screamed for anarchist blood. 



I 



Eight anarchists, Includlng'three 
speakers, were eventually brought to 
trial for the murder of the policeman • 
and convicted In a massive miscarriage 
of Justice. The eight wêre Albert Par- 
sons, August Spies, George Engel, 
Adolph Fischer, Louis Llngg, Samuel 
Flelden, Oscar Neebe and Michael 
Swab. 

No evidence was produced at the 
trial to link the eight with the bomb. In 
fact, six of them were not even present 
when the bomb was thrown. It was 
widely accepted that the men were 
tried for their ideas and not for any 
deed, and all were found guilty by the 
jury of businessmen and their clerks 
(Including a relative of the dead 
policeman). 

In his summation speech, the Stale 
attorney said: "Law Is on trial. Anarchy 
Is on trial. These men have been 
selected, picked out by the grand jury 
and Indicted because they were 
leaders. They are no more guilty than 
the thousands who follow them. 
Gentlemen of the jury, convict these 
men, make examples of them, hang 
them and you save our Institutions, our 
society." 

The judge said It wasn't necessary to 
establish the Identity of the bomb- 
thrower, who, It Is suspected/could 
very well have been a police or Pinker- 
ton agent, hired by the East coast 
business Interests, intent on smashing 
the movement for. the eight-hour day. 

All the anarchists' appeals failed and . 
their convictions were upheld. A- 
worldwide campaign involving not only 
anarchists but socialists and leading 
literary figures like George Bernard 
Shaw and William Morris failed to save 
the condemned men. 

Oscar Neebe got 15 years, and the 
others were sentenced to death. 
Michael Swab and Samuel Fielden had 
their sentences commuted to life Im- 
prisonment. 

In his final speech to the court, 
Louis Llngg said: "I despise you, I 
despise your order, your laws, your 
force-propped authority. Hang me for 



thrown, pardoned the remaining Im- 
prisoned anarchists and exonerated 
those who had been executed — say- 
ing that they had been victims of 
hysteria, packed juries and a biased 
judge. 

In 1888, the light for the eight-hour 
day was relaunched, arid strikes and 
demonstrations were called for May 1 , 
1890. This time, the movement became 
International, and demonstrations took 
place all over Europe. Year after year, 
May Day saw huge demonstrations 
around the world as workers took to 
the streets to voice their demands and 
remember the Chicago martyrs. 

Ironically, In North America, May Day 
was eventually abandoned by reformist 
trado unions and their bureaucracy in 
favour of the more placid Labour Day. 
In the USSR, following the decay of the 
revolution, May Day was turned Into a ! 
State occasion. In today's 'comnuinlst' 
countries, It's the excuse for a display 
of military strength and thé! Party dic- 
tatorship. Meanwhile, In the West, May 
Day has been absorbed as a harmless 
public holiday in many countries. 

Here in Canada, In Montréal, May 
Day 1986 won't simply bè a matter of 
an evening rally and stroll by a few 
thousand trade unionists Who listen to. 
a few speeches and then go home. It's 
going to be a genuine commemoration 
of the many martyrs who gave their 
lives for the gains of working people in 
the past, and an expression of deter- 
mination for a better life in the future. 



I it 

j He took his own life the day before 
I the execution with explosives smuggl- 
I ed Into his jail cell. 
I On November 11, 1887, August Spies, 
I George Engel, Albert Parsons and 
Adolph Fischer were dressed in 
shrouds, led to the gallows, hoods 
dropped over their heads, ropes ad- 
justed around their necks, and hanged. 
The five Chicago anarchists became 
; martyrs, and August Spies last words 
from the gallows are often quoted to 
\ this day: "There will come a time when 
\ our silence from the grave will be more 

powerful than the voices you strangle 
j foday." 

For many years afterwards, 
I November 11 was commemorated by 
' anarchists and socialists around the 
world. 

| In 1893, Illinois Governor Peter 
I Altgeld, convinced that the accused 
I were not responsible for the bomb 



Anarchy '86 



Anarchist punks and ragged rebels got roots. Roots, that Is, that go beyom 
leather and circle 'A's and back at least 100 years in North America. 

That's why, on May Day, May 1.-1986, anarchists around the world and in Mor 
tréal will commemorate the 100th anniversary of what's known as the Chicag< 
Haymarket affair with special events that celebrate and explore those roots, an 
the continued vitality of anarchist ideas today. 

A century ago, five Chicago anarchists were murdered by the State of llllnol 
because they dared to dream about a better world (or working people by llghtin 
for workers and the disposessed, and because they (ought for the eight-hoi 
working day. 

The five were part of a vibrant international anarchist movement of dreamer: 
rebels, and labour organizers whose spirit lives on, and still moves people to thin 
and act. 

The Montréal Anarchist May Day Committee, a loose coalition of city ana 
chists is Inviting all anarchist, friends and sympathizers to join them next monl 
In the traditional trade union May Day demonstration, on Thursday, May 1, : 
18h30 In Pare Lafontalne. Watch for the anarchist black (lags and banners. 

An anarchist variety show will (ollow, starting at 20h30, at l'Usine, 77 Moi 
Royal O. A bilingual show, it will feature local singers, musicians, poets, theati 
people, performance artists, and others. 

Saturday, May 3, starting at noon at the Café Commun-e; 201 Milton, there w 
be a series of anarchist presentations and discussions, followed by an anarch! 
potluck dinner, and an evening of casual, improvlsatlonal entertainment. 

A public commemorative event will take place Sunday, May 4th to mark the a 
tual 100th anniversary of the Chicago Haymarket tragedy. The exact time has st 
not been specified. 

There will also be an indépendant, alternative film and video festival at Ma 
Film Coop, 4060 St. Laurent, Room 303, sometime during the week. The festlv 
will feature works by local film adn video makers and Includes anarchist films ar 
videos, in French and English, with discussions between the screenings. 

For moro details, check the L'Anarchie/Anarchy '86 posters going up soon 
contact the Librarie Alternative Bookshop, 2035 boul. St. Laurent, 2nd Flo< 
844-3207. People are needed to help with publicity. 
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tight anarchists, including three 
speakers, were eventually brought to 




thrown, pardoned the remaining Im- 
prisoned anarchists and exonerated 

ijhn had beaa a* 
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around (or about four years, and 
in that time have become known 
in alternative music circles across 
North America, simply by word ol 
mouth. 

Singer Anthony Mark explained 
the band name at their last gig. 
"We started as an anti-cop band, 
but then we just sort ol got 
political. S.C.U.M. stands lor 
Society Controlled Under 
Murderers." 

The political issues dealt with 
on the album include police 
brutality, nuclear war. heroin 
abuse, dralting. patriotism, 
religion, social conlormity. and 
other stupid things people do. 

Musically, the group is intense 
and energetic. Although they have 
very little musical variety, they 



on the supplement; 

have mastered the art ol speeding 
up and slowing down in a song. 

One ol the more memorable 
songs is Beer Can Nightmare, 
about blood-crazed big game 
hunters. Mark sarcastically lm- 
mitâtes the hunters. 
Take that you communist little 
bird 

April 24. S.C.U.M. will be playing 
at the 80s Club out by the Jean 
Talon metro, and on the 25lh, 
they'ro playing at Les Foulounes 
Electriques. May 23, they're doing 
a ma|or show with The Asexuals, 
The Nils, and Merrick Trout Pact 
at Le Spectrum. 

Do yoursell a lavor and check 
out the group which helped put 
Montréal on the North American 
music map. 



SCUM 

by Joe Public 

Scum.... Sounds nice. More 
abrasive heavy metal garbage? 
Wait a minute, what did the singer' 
just say? 

It's getting to me. It's getting to 
me 

Won't go for shut eye happiness 
I can't stand this lgnorance...no 
longer 

Could a band called S.C.U.M. 
have a social conscience? 
The alrbursi sunrise lelt the 
building Intact 

While carnivorous neutrons 
devoured human llesh 

In (act, S.C.U.M. P'« veteran 
Montréal punks, and have Just 
released their first album, Born 
Too Soon, on Montrôal's Psyche 
Industry label. S.C.U.M. have been 






by Marian MacNalr 

A Hootenany wlngding duddyo 
ol a good tim ? 

k.d. lang 

Describing harsell as a reincarna- 
tion ol country singer Patsy Cline, 
k.d. lang and the Reclines present 
their offbeat brand of cowpunk at 
Le Spectrum. April 8. 

Originally from Consort. Alberta 
(population 650), Lang grew up sing- 
ing at community and church func- 
tions. With her sire record contract, 
a debut album entitled A Truly 
Western Experience, and extensive 
touring, she's come a long way. 



But maybe not such a long way. 
Lang and her band play a weird 
combination ol down-home coun- 
try, gospel footstompers and raun- 
chy honky-tonk. Lang has mastered 
a wide range of vocal styles, Irom 
Patsy Cline's rasp to a powerlul 
bluesy wail. 

Onstage. Lang shakes, rolls and 
stomps around with cropped hair 
and oversized cut-of I cowboy boots, 
giving an animated performance 
punctuated with corny mannerisms 
.and hilarious poses. 

k.d. lang won a Juno Award for 
1985's Most Promising Vocalist. 
Quothe she, "I feel like a bronc that 
just came out ol the chute." 
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'chedolic resurrection, 
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Theatre 

Bain Public. 54 sketches on our 
social condition at Club Soda, 
April 23-27. 

Crimes of the Heart, about a 
woman who shoots her husband, 
at McQIII Players' Theatre, $6/$4 
i Crucible. Arthur Miller's play 
it the Salem witch trials, at 
Concordia's Champleon Studio 
starting April 10. 

Les Enfants Terribles. Cocteau's 
surrealist drama at Clinique de 
Saint-Cloud, until April 28. 
The Knack (not the group). A 
satirical look at today's man. Mor- 
rise Hall, 3488 McTavish 
Peter Gynt, A UQAM student pro- 
duction, at UQAM. until the 11th. 
Québec Drama Festival. A series 
of one-act plays at Centaur, call 
.288-3161 for Info. 

Cinema < 
Cinema 5 Ingmar Bergmann's 
Wild Strawberries April 9. 
Conservatoire d'Art 
Cinématographique Felllnl's 
fullet ol the Spirits, April 8. 

o Cinéma 2 Truffaut flicks, 
Là Peau Douce & Tirez Sur le 
Pletilst, until April 9. Also 
"censured 
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Co- 




Asexual* at Los Fou- 
ighly recommended, 
Deco Beat with artist 
Skolly. Beck Irom 
of press releases, 
il Video recording ol 
lis at tho Rising Sun. 
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of blues al Tatou all 
Irian Seltzer at Le Spec- 
the 27th.U.K. Subs from 
'at the Rising Sun, April 
-jBuAile end the Banshees at 
Sjfjst. Denis. May 19th. 
lexuals, Nils and Merrick 
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Outrsm'ount Wlm Wender's latest, 
ToAyc-G'A, April 9. 

Galleries 

Art Galleries • until 
28, Ron Situebrook's 
sculpture 

Gallerie Esperanza - mixed media 
by Eric Simon, 'pop images of the 
80's' 

Gallerie OVO • a collection ol work t 
by women photographers. See 
story. 

Powerhouse • Les Femmes du 
Québec dans les Années AO's, un 



May 25th at Le Spec- til the 17th'. 



Dancers explore art of falling 



by Donald Welkert 



Timber 

Choreographed by Ginette Laurin 
At Theatre de la Veillée 

Falling is a marvelous subject lor 
a dance. It Is not an original one, 
but like all fundamental subjects, is 
constantly open to exploration. The 
basic rule about falling is simply 
that gravity pulls down. From there, 
one can bounce, tumble, lloat, or 
glide. 

Timber opened with a film ol 
parachute training, which looked as 
though It had been assembled from 
'40's and '50's army training films. It 
showed the whole process ol tako- 
oils, landings, and learning how to 
tail out ol the sky without killing 
yoursell. 

The film established the context 
of the piece, which the dancers 
literally dove into as they sprinted 
onto the set In response to a role 
call ol their names. 

The set was well suited for falls 
and dives, it consisted ol large 
stairway which disappeared into 
the ceiling, with lots of platforms 
and high places to stand on or jump 
off ol. 

The piece started with 
parachuting, and II concentrated on 
two ol its basic aspects, the 
suspense belore take-oft, and the 
weightless Iree-lall. 

Creating suspense was the least 
eflective part ol the piece. It was 
the one purely psychological sec- 
tion ol the piece; its source was the 
anticipation of movement rather 



than the movement itself. To por- 
tray the fear of falling they simply 
leaned forward and looked into im- 
agined depths at their feet. It was 
not very convincing and it did little 
to instill in the audience the (ear of 
falling. It is difficult to express (ear 
simply by acting out its physical 
manifestations. 

Once the dancers launched into 
the air submitted to gravity they did 
beautifully. At one point the 
dancers hung Irom harnesses and 
swung about. Louise Bédard was 
particularly relaxed when playing 
with weightlessness. She didn't 
seem to be suspended (rom the ceil- 
ing, but appeared to hover above 
the Moor. In all respects she danced 
beautifully and carried a relaxed 
and gentle grace In all her move- 
ment. 

The piece wandered away Irom 
parachuting alter a while. It started 
examining the other elfects of 
gravity, tumbling down stairs, lean- 
ing and pulling against each other, 
and the simple descent Irom stan- 
ding to a prone position. Long sec- 
tions of choreography took place on 
the staircase that went up to the 
celling. Dancers climbed up and 
down the staircase, doing combina- 
tions between steps and changing 
levels. Dancers tumbled down tho 
staircases, alone or rolling over one 
another. It looked vory painful, but it 
was fascinating to watch a com- 
petely unnatural thumping rhythm 
take over a dancer's body. 

One part I loved was a combina- 
tion ol threo dancers on tilted 



chairs. They did not lall or tumble, 
they just stepped up and down over 
the chairs doing simple movements 
in synchronization with the music. 
It was clean and petite in com- 
parison to the rest of the piece, pro- 
viding an especially delightful con- 
trast. 

Throughout the piece, films 
prepared by the National Film 
Board played an important role. A 
film introduced the piece and the 
theme of falling. Films played show 
ing people, tailing over stairs and 
keeping with the theme of flight 
there was an animation ol a bird 
person. The films were well in 
tegrated Into the piece and served 
to introduce and expanding various 
themes. 



parachuters In a vertical wind tun- 
nel. They leaped onto a column ol 
air. which suspended them as they 
rolled and tumbled. This violent^ 
buf letlng escape from gravity close- 
ly matched the dynamics ol the' 
short flight which the dancers were 
limited to. The lilm was closely lied 
at one point to the dance. The 
dancers Jumped oil a platlorm. 
were tossed over the head ol one 
person and Into the arms ol another 
to be swung to tho floor. This was 
the clearest correlation between 
the image on lilm to the actual 
physical representation. 

Though Timber was not as 
thematlcally unified a theatre piece 
as it initially promised to be. it was 
extremely interesting and exciting 
to watch. 
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Women 
document 

social 
aesthetic 

by Marian MacNalr 

Plessigraphe Is a woman's visual 
production group which highlights 
the work o( women" in photography 
and related visual arts. 

Its latest exposition. 
L'EFFET VÏSU AL / TITLESEARCH, Is 
at Gallerle OVO, on the 3rd floor ol 
the Blumenthal Building. 307 rue St 
Catherine across from Le Spectrum 
(Its hard to find). 

. Marik Boudreau, a member of 
Plessigraphe, described the 
genesis of the exhibition: 

" The exposition was funded by 
the Secretary of States' women's 
promotion programme... we put 
advertisements In magazines and 
the selection was based on quality. 
We got responses from Montréal, 
Toronto and the West Coast." 

The exposition presents a com- 
bination of social documentary and 
experimental photography. 

A number of artists documented 
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the lives oi women in underdevelop- 
ped nations and rural areas. Elaine 
Brlere and Rita Bhatla graphically 
portray both the plight and the 
beauty of women in traditional 
areas of Asia and Africa, respective- 
ly- 
Other works highlighted the lives 
and involvements of the 
photographers. Among the most 
notable, Claire Beaugrand • Cham- 
pagne presents Images of women in 
Canadian military training, while 



Carole Conde"^§P^^r$bntage 
series to document the lives of the 
female members of Local 22 of the 
United Autoworkers of America. 

Although there Is a need to repre- 
sent and validate the concerns of 
the women's community, In much 
of the photography, the didactic 
elements supercede the artistic, 
making the point seem overdone. 



The work would be Improved with 
some variety of composition rather 
fthan serial, photo-album represen- 
tations. 

Among the more experimental 
photography, the work of Suzanne 
and Claire Paquet stands out. They 
use a projection of an evocative text 
and a neon light on their Images to 
provide some variation to the two- 
dimensionality of the other 
photographic works. Suzanne 
Glrard's use of enlarged contact 
prints gives her work a fast-paced 
film-clip look. Cheryl Sourkes and 
Marik Boudreau present a series of 
Intriguing, if cryptic computer and 
graphic Images., 

Ruth Ann Tucker and Anna Marie 
Smith provide a controversial ele- 
ment to the show with their Flying 
Femmes series. In a collection of 
explicit Images of lesbian sex, they 
seek to explore the boundaries of 
sensuality and challenge the tradi- 
tional perceptions of women's sex- 
uality. 

Although few of the Images are 
memorable Individually, the collec- 
tion merits viewing, as a body of 
work exposing and documenting 
the explorations and concerns in 
both the lives and art of women. 



Music as a dangerous weapon 

Nigel Crawhall 1955 in the eastern Turkish ni» oi " t . _ ... 



by Nigel Crawhall 

When is a cassette a dangerous 
weapon? 

When It is Kurdish and you're In a 
country where this language is ban- 
ned. The music of Siwan, one of 
Kurdistan's most famous folk- 
singers Is an especially hot item in 
Turkey and Iran. 




1955 in the eastern Turkish city of 
Urfa. called Ruha by Kurds. Siwan 
and his wife were forced to flee 
Turkey in 1976. All Kurdish culture 
Is banned In Turkey and infractions 
lead to arrests, detainments, 
and — Increasingly — torture. 

Operating out of West Germany. 
Siwan gained a large following in 
Europe, first among his fellow ex- 
iles, and then among others who 
discovered his haunting laments 
and ballads. 

Much of his repetolre is inspired 
by the personal tragedies of his 
people and their struggle for 
cultural survival. Some of his lyrics 
draw on the large body of Kurdish 
poetry of the past centuries. His 
opening song at the Concordia con- 
cert was aDout the Euphrates river 
which flows 'majestically through 



Kurdistan. Even this river Inspires 
lyrics about Ireedom. 

Sunday's audience had not come 
just for Siwan's beautiful laments. 
During his first 45 minute set, 
members of the audience called out 
to Siwan to play his more political 
work. He smiled and said: "Later I 
play hard music, now, just soft." 

As promised, the second half of 
the concert was delivered with the 
force of a political message sung by 
an unwilling exile. Siwan Introduced 
his next cong by saying "We (Kurds) 
cannot accept slavery, that Is why I 
sing: Long Live Kurdistan!" 

With his three-stringed tambur he 
played a fast-strumming, rapidly ris- 
ing and falling song that swept up 
his audience. Soon a group of Kur- 



On Sunday, March 30. 1,000 peo- 
ple packed the Concordia 
auditorium of the Hall Building to 
*ioar the famed folksingor Siwan 
'erwer. The audience consisted 
mostly of avid Iranian fans, but 
many Kurds living In exile were pre- 
sent, as were supportive Turks and 
North Americans. 

I The event was a belated celebra- 
tion of the Kurdish and Persian new 
year. Norooz, which has been 
celebrated for more than 2,500 
years. It was also much more: it was 
tho lirst major gathering of Kurds in 
Montréal and led to the founding ol 
a Kurdish Cultural Centre. 

There could be no better excuse 
(or such an event than the presence 
ol Siwan. Siwan Is more than a 
folksinger: he is a folk hero. Born in 



dish men and women wearing tradi- 
tional dress broke Into a spon- 
taneous dance and were joined by 
others form the audience. The Ira- 
nians whistled as the lead dancer 
spun a scarf above his head and the 
dance line lurched on. 

Kurds had flown In from as far as 
Halifax for this moment. We were 
witness to a very profound emo- 
tional experience for these political 
exiles. 

The finale was tremendous. 
Siwan. who had been seated for 
most of the performance, stood and 
placed his tambur on his knee. He 
bagan to sing and the audience 
sprang to Its feet and Joined in. Was 
it a national anthem? No, it was The 
International sung In Kurdish and 
Persian. A stirring end to a powerful 
concert. 




experience 



by J. Peter Nixon 



Psychedolia returned to Station 
10 last Thursday as the Merrick 
Trout Pact played an energetic 
two hour performance to a rather 
mellow crowd. 

Since their first gig last June 
(they opened for Do/a Voodoo) the 
Pact have been on tho vanguard of 
the Montréal psychedelic scene 
and are definitely In command of 
both their instruments and their 
genre. 

Derek Norman, on guitar and 
vocals, makes no effort to hide his 
Hendrix influences, his feet play- 
ing the distortion pedals like some 
mad pianist and his obligatory 
headband dangling over his rapid- 
ly moving lingers. The bassist. 
David K.. looking like a beatnik 



angle in a black turtleneck and 
round opaque glasses, produces 
hypnotic bass lines in the spirit ol 
Ray Manzarek of the Doors. Stu 
Dearlove on drums didn't appear 
to be too Into the 'look' that even- 
ing, but it didn't seem to affect his 
playing In the slightest. 

The band played an equal mix 
of covers and original material, 
refraining from lyrics In most 
cases and concentrating on giving 
the crowd a musical experience. 
In this they definitely succeeded. 

According to David K, there 
were a lew things missing Irom 
tho visual side of tho show. 

"At Station 10 the won't let us 
use our log machine or some of 
the other things we havei but at 
Foulounes (Electriques) they'll let 
us do anything." 



David also said both he and 
Derek played keyboards, an In- 
strument that was conspicuously 
absent from the evening's music. 
Given the small size of the Station 
10 stage, this is quite understan- 
dable. 

Th band played two sets, .each 
about an hour long, and closed 
with a fast and furious version of 
Jiml Hendrix's Purple Haze com- 
plete with strobe lighting. 

The future looks strong for tho 
Merrick Trout Pact. They have a 
song coming out on tho upcoming 
// Came From Canada II album 
and a demo tape Is currently hit' 
ting the alternative radio stations 
around the city. Their next gig is 
scheduled for April 11th and 12th 
when they will open for tho Vipen 
at Foufounes Electriques. Bring 
your own halluclnogonlcs. 



Asexuals 

release 

hard 
energy 

by Joe Public 



Forget Corey Hart trendylsm, 
forget psychedelia revival bullshit, 
this Is the 'real thing. The Asexuals, 
Montrôal's hardest working band, 
have just released an album, Con- 
temporary World on the Psyche In- 
dustry label. 

The Asexuals combine hardcore 
and rock 'n roll to produce an In- 
vigorating and catchy sound. Con- 
temporary World is one of the few 
albums I've ever wanted to hear 
again immediately after first play. 

Most impressive is Paul Rem- 
ington, the drummer, whose furious 
poundings remain poking around 
your head hours after the music 
stops. And Sean Friesen, the princi- 
ple songwriter, does an impressive 
job with the lead guitar. 

Although the band claims no 
direct anarchist affiliations, The 
Asexuals, In their song Stop the Ci- 
ty lend verbal support to the 
anarchopunk march that takes 
place In London every August. 
Vocalist John Kafner gleefuly yelps, 
"Break all the windows, smash all 
.he doors, Stop the City!" 
• The gem of the album Is an In- 
credible cover of Bob Dylan's The 
times, they are a changln. The Asex- 
uals quite effectively pump a bit of 
life Into this time-worn anthem. 

Many people slag off The Asex- 
uals because they come from 
Beaconsfield (deep suburbia). They 
figure rich kids have no business 
playing punk rock. But as far as I'm 
concerned, when the kids who have 
the 'perfect' future of Oldsmoblles 
and swimming pools start rebelling, 
it proves there's something amiss 




in our consumer society. 

Tho Asexuals are still exploring 
different areas of rebellious 
political thought. Some of their 
songs are wishy-washy, but most 
are right on track. 

For the last three months. The 
Asexuals have been busy with their 
second tour of North America. They 
will be back to do a daytime gig 
April 12 for The Lost City project, 
and they will do an evening show on 
the 17th. 

Both shows aro at Les Foulounes 
Electriques. If you like, fast, 
energetic music, you owe It to 
yourself to hear those guys. 
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La Procuration, le cinéma au théâtre 

..A m~m;m mm*. .."i-ix— „=, i-intomontinn ri-un de tableaux, où les scènes lours connus comme l'f 



Nathalie Parent 

La Procuration sera présentée en 
première mondiale à Montréal. 
Cette pièce de théâtre a pour thème 
le cinéma, un genre de cinéma 
parachuté au théâtre. 

Le Groupe Genre fut fondé il y a 
environ un an par Anne Vassal et 
Marc Lambert. Ce groupe de pro- 
duction qui oeuvre présentement 
dans le domaine du théâtre laisse la 
porte ouverte à d'importants projets 
d'avenir. Ainsi, c'est peut-être d'un 
avant-goût de cinéma qu'est née 
l'Idée de La Procuration. 
La Procuration est une pièce con 



temporalne (avec dix-huit corné- troisième, par l'Intervention d'un 
dlens) de Ykra Ytakdaliô (nom metteur en scène. Dès cet Instant, 
fictif?) auteur français d'origine niluslon théâtrale bascule et joue 




russe, â qui l'on doit déjà Le détour 
et Cartes sans Cartographe. 

Dans cette production, un 
laborieux travail de mise en scène 
est exigé. La Procuration |oue à 
trois niveaux de fiction. En un 
premier temps, le spectateur est 
témoin du tournage d'un film. Se 
succèdent Ici deux types d'écriture, 
l'un cinématographique et l'autre 
théâtral. On assiste tantôt à des 
répétitions, tantôt à la vie hors du 
plateau de tournage. A ces deux 
niveaux vient se joindre un 
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contre sa propre forme. Par un jeu 
sur les registres des mots, les 
différents niveaux de fiction 
3'organisent, s'emboîtent. 

Tout dans cette pièce tourne 
autour de la forme. Une Intrigue peu 
complexe formée de successions 
d'histoires permet au spectateur de 
se consacrer aux multiples jeux des 
réalités: à lui de faire le «montage». 

Cette recherche sur la forme s'ex- 
erce sur l'écriture môme et sur l'ap- 
proche temporelle. Le temps est Ici 
non chronologique. Se déroule de- 
vant le spectateur une succession 



de tableaux, où les scènes 
théâtrales deviennent des 
séquences cinématographiques. La 
rapidité du mouvement (scènes de 
trois à quatre minutes) et la division 
de l'action en quatre lieux 
suggèrent un rythme propre aux 
plans de cinéma. Par ce procédé, 
la structure cinématographique 
sous-tend la pièce comme la pièce 
sous-tend l'Idée cinématographi- 
que. 

Porter le cinéma au théâtre est 
tout à fait nouveau et n'est pas 
chose facile. Ainsi, par un tour de 
force de la mise en scène La Pro- 
curation présentera des procédés 
rarement utilisés au théâtre et tou- 



jours connus comme l'apanage du 
cinéma. 

La Procuration est à la fols un 
livre ouvert sur l'envers du décor 
(cinématographique ou théâtral) et 
un jeu de fiction. 

Pour tous ceux qui s'Intéressent 
au cinéma, et pour ceux qui cher- 
chent l'éclatement de la forme, une 
pièce â voir... 

La Procuration, au Nouveau 
Théâtre d'Outremont 5210 ave. 
Durocher coin Falrmount (495-2581), 
du 21 mal au 1er juin (20h00 sur se- 
maine et 15h00 le dimanche), billets 
disponibles aux comptoirs 
Tlcketron dès le 1er mal, ou au 
théâtre. Etudiants $10.00 . 



Les revues culturelles et 



OPEN MON— FRI (8:30am 6pm) SAT (10*nr4 P m) 844-5910J 



McLennan and Undergraduate Library 
Extended Hours 

The McLennan and Undergraduate Libraries will be open for 
additional hours dally (except Fridays) from Saturday, April 
12, 1986 to Thursday, May 1, 1986 as follows: 

Sunday 10:00 a.m. to 12:45 a.m. 
Monday to Thursday 08:30 a.m. to 12:45 a.m. 
Friday 08:30 a.m. to 22:00 p.m. 

Saturday 08:30 a.m. to 12:45 a.m. 

This is an extension of Library hours for study purposes only. 
Library services, such as Circulation or Reference, w not 
available. 
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Student Specials 

Shampoo/cut, wash &. blow dry 
' with or without ID card 
Perm $15 & cut 




$14.00 



for her 



Au cours de la semaine des 
revues culturelles, qui avait lieu à 
Québec du 24 au 28 février passé, 
se tint, un débat portant sur «Les 
revues culturelles, une nécessité 
politique?». Sujet ambigu, certes; 
les animateurs eux-mêmes 
semblaient se demander où 
mènerait le débat. Pourtant, celui-ci 
prit rapidement son envol et se fixa 
sur le problème de la place revenant 
à la culture • et particulièrement aux 
revues culturelles • dans le discours 
politique actuel caractérisé par le 
pragmatisme économique. 

Durant les décennies de la révolu- 
tion tranquille, la recherche d'une 
' Identité culturelle Insuffla un 
dynamisme .remarquable à la 
créativité québécoise. L'intérêt 
croissant du public • et du 
gouvernement - pour la question na- 
tionale favorisa, entre autres, la 
création d'un réseau de revues 
culturelles de qualité. Ces revues 
sont-elles destinées à s'éteindre 
avec la mort du discours Idéologi- 
que? Tout le monde sait que les 
revues culturelles sont vouées à 
n'Intéresser qu'un public restreint. 
Ce problème de subsistance in- 
hérant à leur nature s'aggrave dans 
le contexte actuel de pénurie 
Idéologique. Aujourd'hui, dit M. 
Thibeau de la revue Possibles, «on 
s'excuse de faire de la culture». 

Ce problème de survie est si 
général que le débat prévu au pro- 
gramme se transforma en une ten- 




le discours économique 



tatlve solidaire d'échafauder des 
solutions. Toutes les stratégies 
pour tenter d'élargir le public-cible 
furent abordées, allant de la pro- 
position d'adapter le discours 
culturel â la réalité économique, 
Jusqu'à la proposition d'un plan de 



1 680 Sherbrooke Ralph , n . bo 

(corner University Gigl • Sylvain 0*fT" 7.0QO , 
« ■■ — —) wïWW^WWWï^WW^***^***? 



marketing détaillé. 

La campagne est lancée. Il reste 
maintenant à savoir si les restric- 
tions annoncées pour le prochain 
budget toucheront le domaine 
culturel.» 




§5895*l'otel de Ville*3 
(coin Napoleon) 
open 7 days a week 



SPECIALS > 

order 5 small &zzas* 

pay only for 4 
order 12 souvlakis 
pay for 10 

Vegetarian Pizza & Hawaiian Pl* za 

Pllu*Splsh*IU«Lailgn* < Ravloll*GlMk louvUkl 
trilh Plta*Bu-B-Q*Hot Chlck»n»Chlckrn Sind»ich 
•Grcrk Putflf • (Bakliva) 

BRING YOUR OWN WINE 

288-4832 285-0038 t 

EE DELIVE 




Liberation Books 



NEW TITLES 

How Europe Under developed. Africa-Rodney -W. 

Leading Issues In Economic Development— Meiër 
• Economic Development of Latin America-Furtado 
« Part of My Soul-Winnie Mandela 



._ - ■ 

' We also have the New Internationalist Third World Calendar 1988 ; | 
S p.clal I ting In Black and Thlrld Wodd BooW and Ptrtodtcali Z 
• 1207 de malsonneuve West Phone Number, 287-9739 * 




ÉNTRÇ nous 

COIFFURE INC. 

STUDENT SPECIAL 

Bring a friend and receive 2 
haircuts for the price of one 
(Tue-Sat) 
Women $24 $18 Men 

. Appointments 844-3309 
1433 Stanley Street 




XXX ALL MALE CAST! 



/Z20 EST STE ~ CATHERINE O 
MOhTTREAL i OUESS.C 

52.3-3239 
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i édition française! 
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Nathalie Dcjroii 

Imaginez-vous une situation où 
vous êtes acceptés à trois univer- 
sités ontarlennes et à McGlli, mais 
où l'Université de Montréal ne veut 
rien savoir de vous. L'Université de 
Montréal .exige de ses étudiants 
provenant de l'Ontario non seule- 
ment une treizième année comme 
tous les autres universités au 
Canada, mais aussi une année 
supplémentaire de cégep ou 
d'université. 

Le (ait essentiel n'est pas que 
l'Université de Montréal d'accepter 
les étudiants ontariens, mais le (ait 
que (aute de pouvoir étudier à une 
Institution ontarlenne totalement 
française, Il faut faire une demande 
ailleurs. 

Cependant, Il semble que le soleil 
va flnalément rayonner sur les étu- 
diants francophones en Ontario 
avec le projet de loi 75 qui est' 
présentement en révision. En tant 
qu'amendement au «Education 
AcUc'est un pas vers l'ultime objec- 
tif du gouvernement ontarlen, celui 
, d'assurer à chaque étudiant franco- 
ontarlen une éducation en français 
depuis la maternelle jusqu'à, 
l'université. 

! Le projet de loi 75 vise surtout les 
Commissions scolaires. Par exem- 
ple, les Commissions comprenant 
I des écoles françaises ou des cours 
offerts en français seront dotées, à 
court terme, des conseils* d'éduca- 
tion et, à long terme, des sections 
gérées Indépendamment. Dans cha- 
que cas, des commissaires • fran- 
cophones élus dlposcront d'un 
I droit de vote aux réunions 
| générales. 

Certains députés anglophones 
I redoutent, peut-être sans raison, le 
I double effet du projet 75 et 30, ce 
I dernier' proposant de compléter le 
1 ■ • , ;p "•• -' ; ' : ' '<' 



Le fait f rancoçhone 
en Ontario 
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J'en ai marre d'étudier en anglais! 



financement public des écoles 
catholiques. Mis ensemble les pro- 
jets constituent des bombes atomi- 
ques dans l'histoire anti- 
francophone de l'Ontario. 

Il est grand temps que le 
gouvernement ontarlen prenne con- 
science de la réalité franco- 
ontarlenne. Selon une étude du 
mois de décembre I985 sur les op- 
portunités post-secondaires des 
francophones ontariens, les col- 
lèges et les universités de cette pro- 
vince privent ces étudiants. du droit 
de participer d'égal à égal à l'avenir 
socio-économique du Canada. 

«Les francc-ontarlens réclament 
plus que le simple droit de pouvoir 
parler français avec leur 
dentiste...lls revendiquent le droit 
d'être des dentistes», comme l'af- 
firme un des recherchlstes de 
l'étude. 

Cette étude, préparée pour le. 
gouvernement ontarlen fait, entre 
autres, les recommandations 
suivantes: que le gouvernement 
provincial enchâsse dans la Con- 
stitution une garantie de services' 
en langue française et que les 
universités et les collèges réservent 
des places pour les francophones 
dans les programmes à forte com- 
pétition tels le droit. 

Finalement, l'étude de I82 pages 
révèle que les étudiants fran- 
cophones - que l'on définit comme 
ayant pour langue maternelle le 
français • quand ils sont comparés 
à leurs confrères et consoeurs 
anglophones, n'ont pas tendan.ee à 
terminer leurs études secondaires 
et post-secondaires. Cela est dû au 
simple fait qu'il existe une lacune 
au niveau des institutions secon- 
daires et post-secondaires. 
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escale AlphaJ 

La musique aujourd'hui est 
ataloguêe, disent Patrick Dumont 
et Nicolas Fauteux, producteurs, 
auteurs-compositeurs et chanteurs, 
ou groupe «New Muslc» Mon- 
tréalais: Coshba. Ce qu'ils veulent- 
Ire c'est «remettre sur le marché 
mouvement social, cqmme dans 
temps ou tout le monde aimait 
énesls ou Harmonium.» 
Puisque la musique est un 
ahgage universel et qu'elle englobe 
toutes les .classes, Cashba veut' 
•travailler les beats, mélanger les 
vieux avec les nouveaux, les vieilles 
paroles avec les neuves. «On a mis 
du Shakespeare dans notre der- 
nière chanson. disent-Ils fièrement. 
•Cashba ce n'est pas seulement 

11 

trois rc 




basse et mol 

on a un grand concept très similaire 
au Allan Parsons Pro/ect, Nous 
sommes producteurs avant tout, et 
ensuite chanteurs ou musiciens qui 
travaillent pour Cashba. On va che 
cher les meilleurs muslclt 
quels on a accès: le clavié 
Luba fait la programmation do 
notre prochain album, et nous 
aurons peut-ôtre l'Ingénieur du son 
do Simple Minds. On veut devenir 



,un 
regard 

une bonne équipe, on ne veut pas 
quelque chose de commercial mais 
surtout une recherche musicale In- 
tense.» 

En effet, Cashba a transformé i 
studio d'enregistrement .eu 
laboratoire expérimental et grâce à 
la panoplie d'Instruments utilisés 
(cythare, synthétiseur digital, bat- 
terie éléctronlque, guitares classi- 
que et éléctronlque, piano, section 
cuivre, vibraphone, hautbois et 
même chorale classique), Cashba a 
pbtenu un éventail incroyable de 
sons, toujours en harmonie. 

Ainsi Ils pensent que môme s'ils 
changent de musiciens d'une chan- 
son à l'autre, le son les distinguera. 
Grâce à un ordinateur, Nicolas et 
Patrick reproduisent tous les sons 



Jusqu'aux bruits du vent, les 
tintements de bracelets, une note 
de contrebasse... L'ordinateur 
décompose chaque son et le 
reproduit sur chaque note, «Je peux 
môme, comme dit Patrick, mêler ma 
voix au bruit d'une bouteille 
d'Oranglna que J'ouvre.» 

Des ordinateurs? Eh oui, Cashba 
fait partie des groupes les plus 
commandités au Québec! 

Cashba ,e3t a surveiller... 

• - ■■ ■ • - ■ ................ 



Pierre Pacarar 

McGIII, quel beau monument 
universitaire. Un petit Ilot de ver- 
dure en plein centre-ville.. 
Cosmopolltalne et prestigieuse. 
Mais pourtant, malgré toutes ses 
grandes réussites, McGIII semble 
lentement s'enliser dans une crise 
qui pourrait lui ôtre fatale. 
Irréalisme 

Au tournant des années 70, tout 
ce qui se trouvait à l'ouest de la rue 
Bleury était strictement 
anglophone. A la tête de la symboli- 
que de cette domination: l'univer- 
sité McGIII et le grand magasin 
Eaton's. L'arrivée du Pac* Quickly, 
la loi 101 et la subséquente lutte 
référendaire furent des événements 
intolérables pour plusieurs 
anglophones. Ces bouleversements 
provoquèrent, au Québec, un exode 
anglo-québécois. Aujourd'hui en- 
core, cette réalité se reflète dans la 
lento- disparition des écoles secon- 
daires anglophones. 

Malgré les grandes améliorations 
dans la qualité des services offerts 
aux francophones, McGIII n'a pas 
su s'attaquer au vrai problème du 
manque prochain d'étudiants 
anglophones provenants du 
Québec. En effet, l'université se 
refuse à augmenter de façon 
substantielle son quota d'étudiants 
' francophones. Ainsi, si l'université 
continue dans cette vole, elle devra 
se contralndro à admettre des étu- 
diants anglophones québécois aux 
mérites académiques dos moins 
certains. 



onisation inévitable 



A ce problème vient s'ajouter 
celui de l'élite de demain. En effet, 
celle-ci sera fort probablement fran- 
cophone et Instruite ailleurs qu'à 
McGIII. Ainsi, McGIII n'ayant plus la 
faveur de la classe dirigeante, Il lui 
sera difficile de solliciter des fonds 
de recherche et de développement. 
De plus, McGIII sera contrainte de 
se battre contre l'université Concor- 
dia qui depuis longtemps a fait la 
preuve de son dynamisme. 
Le temps es> venu 
La population actuelle est 



favorable à la présence de l'univer- 
sité McGIII. Mais il ne fait aucun 
doute que le chemin emprunté par 
l'université ne lui permettra pas de 
s'adapter à cette société post- 
colonialiste qu'est le. Québec. Le 
climat est pourtant propice â l'ac- 
tion. Il ne manque que la volonté 
des recteurs de réajuster le tir de 
l'université. SI McGIII veut être Ici 
demain, elle devra conserver son 
titre de formatrice de l'élite 
québécoise. 




Marché noir de bébés anglophones 
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ELGIN TERRACE RESTAURANT 
...just a minute from campus 
Open for breakfast, 7:30*11:00 
WE SPECIALIZE IN SOUVLAKI AND PITA 
Oriental & Canadian Food 
Great Submarines 

b 



GROCERIES 
BEER &. WINE 
7:30-9 pm, Mon., Tua., Wed., Sat, 
J OPEN to 10 pm Thurs./Fri. 
1 100 DR. PENF1ELD 849-64 1 1 
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LAW FACULTY 



Clip & Save 
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Util £&&)Q 



For her: wash, cut and blow dry ) Mi l For him: wash, cul and set- tf > 
^^tyV™totMa ^W"^ I I I I Î Only S1 1 with this coupon. 

V ^• c *)f 1 ' l « Merle " "cTb^w'tT - - - - - 

..900-2881 Ataxia Ninon Plain (pour lui) Les Coiffures 2020 
£±^ m ^^ 2?L*SLw» » „ ^^4y 9 844-2460 £ 





2050 rue Mansfield (between De Maisonneuve & Sherbrooke) 

BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 



HOURS: 8:30 arrvaao pm 
Tel: 842-4401 




BOUND DOCUMENTS 
EXTRA 
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ÎW 'Be et Cui: Special Jor all McQill 
'Esthétique — Manicure 
Women — ^16 Shampoo, Cut &* 
Men — H1 Shampoo, Cul &> 
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Don't Miss World Angel's Parade 
May 3, 1986, 2 p.m. on Ste. Catherine 
St. Laurent, Sherbrooke and Atwater 

and 

World Angel's Gala Presentation 
LUBEN G. ANGELOFF 

Super Variety Show 
One Man Band 
One Man Show 
tel. 676-8982. • 
Tickets at uny Bay and Scars 
Ticketron tel: (514) 288-3651 
' or info tel: (514) 676*982 

tickets 516, $14, & $12 
It Comes Our Time* . 
Westmount High School ' 
■ Saturday, May 24, 1986 

8 pm 

4350 Ste, Catherine St. W. 



Luben G. Angeloff 

Angel's Biomedical Laboratories Ltd. 
P.O. Bo» 122. Station Pl. du Parc 
Montréal. Oué. Canada H2W 2M9 
. Tel. 51W8-8982 alter S p.m. 



50* ni ihe incnmr will be donarrd In the Arh Inlrmalinnal Cnnjrrll nf Immunol, >jv. 




<tv 2irmr 3414 Ave. du Parc, Suite 220 

>vy „ (Corner of Sherbrooke) H2X 2H5 

l^ffuff . Tel: (514) 843-6268 

<oitif/i r ,r Specials for McGill Students 

Sftamfloo. cmt anj i/u L- Jéen f9 
HfAamfioe, eut anJ UyU: "ilhmen jt/4 

m » midt/imy; "iVomfn or ù/ùn: fient flO 

y/onry.- fSl/15 
ëùciveJyià: tOte t/iiecani 



. X jV^ ' Welcome to our Atelier-boutique 

La Fut onnerie 3878 ^"'l* 801 noor 

uuu " uul ^ corner Prince- Arthur 



844-6210 



• Ask for long lasting comfort: futons, beds, sofa 
beds, pillows... 

• Discount on futon-frame set 

• Students discounts 
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Special 
«3.25 



"pxeiUtf made 
fiatta. and fl-lffa 
at it a tat. 




Viet 3565 d.»%*t/4ve. ' 
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McGILL STUDENTS 
NEED EXTRA CASH THIS SUMMER? 
DON'T FORGET... 



• You can Join our panel of healthy males over 60kg (132lbs) who 
are Involved in our clinical studies. We will have many studies 
suitable for taking place during May, June, July and August. 

• We pay you to participate In studies Involving repeated 24-36 hr. 
stays and longer, in our 140 bed research centre located on the 
West Island. 

• for further Information please call 457-2580 or 457-2344 from 9-6 
pm weekdays. 




FESTIVAL '86 
APRIL 8-12 



Tuesday, April 8: 
Wednesday, April 9: 
Thursday, April 10: 

Friday, April 11: 
Saturday, April 12: 



BIRDBATH by Leonard Mem 
THE INSANITY OF MARY GIRARD 
by Lanie Robertson 
SKIRMISHES by Catherine Hayes 
DANNY & THE DEEP BLUE SEA by 
John Patrick Shanley 

TALK TO ME LIKE THE RAIN AND 
LET ME LISTEN by Tennessee Wil- 
liams 

LITTLE BLOOD BROTHER by Vtl- 
torio Rossi* 

IRENE AND LILLIAN FOREVER by 
Bonnie Farmer* 
THE WALL by Ann Lambert* 
DUTCHMAN by Leroy Jones 

COMPANY'S COMING by Jean Pelletier* 
HOME FREE by Lanford Wilson 



' Please note that several plays deal with mature themes, 
•indicates a new play by a Ouébec playwright 
All evenings begin at 8:30 P.M. 

ADJUDICATOR: GRAHAM HARLEY 
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continued from page 7 
get listened to more by men as 
Kaler suggests,, but they also 
threaten men, who are used to hav- 
ing the ball In their court. 

The question of how women 
should attempt to close what Pfelf- 
fer calls the "conversation gap" 
between the sexes becomes central 
to any discussion of differences 
between male and female language 
use. It Is also a difficult question: 
Should women mimic male conver- 
sation patterns and body language, 
or should they concentrate on 
fighting the worst abuses of male 
speech patterns? Or, should they 
attempt to do both? 

These questions and questions 
like them will continue to occupy 
the attention of many feminists un- 
til such time as total equality bet- 
ween the sexes Is reached. Yet, 
fighting sexist stereotypes with 
regard to language use Is part of 
the struggle against a sexist socie- 
ty- 

What follows from this conclu- 
sion Is that women must challenge 
men's tendency to dominate con- 
versation and physical space, while 
mimicking men In the short term on- 
ly to force them to listen. 

However, men have ways of deal- 
ing with women that challenge, and 
thus threaten, them. A woman may 
be told by a man that because she 
interrupts him, .ho has every right to 
continue to interrupt all women all 
the time. Thus, It could be said that 
It Is a bit of a contradiction for 
women to utilise male language-use 
tactics in order to challenge male 
speech patterns. 

Whatever path women choose to 
take on the road to eliminating sex- 
ist speech patterns on the part of 
men, men must be more receptive 
to criticisms of their dominance 
through language use and 
recognize that women are the 
authority on sexist oppression. 
After all, women are the victims dl 
ooxlsm and therefore are more able 
to recognize Its manifestations. 
Men must learn to «sfen to women 
and listen to themselves, looking 
for examples of sexism in theli 
behavior. 

It Is not women's responsibility tc 
change men; it Is men's respon- 
sibility to change themselves. 

tMMMB ventsmm 

MONDAY - 
April 7 

Department of Anthropology 

Seminar Series. Professor Talal 
Asad of Hull. University will be 
speaking on Aspects ot Power 
and Religion In Medieval Chris- 
tianity. Lea 738 at 16h00-18h00. 
McGIII Debating Union Scottish 
Style Debates. Last meeting of the 
year, not to be missed. Union 310. 
18h00. 

McQill Chamber Orchestra 

presents Qheorghe Zamtlr with 
the McGill Chamber Orchestra at 
Maisonneuve Theatre, 20h30. 
Lakeshore .Unitarian Congrega- 
tion: AIDS AND YOU, a public In- 
formation meeting. John Rennle 
High School auditorium, 20hOO. In- 
fo: 695-3031, 937-7596, or 694-2055. 
THURSDAY 
April 10 

Student Handbook organizational 
meeting in Union 107/108 at 16h00. 

FRIDAY 

April 11 

McGIII Choral SocletyFree con- 
cert at St.George's Anglican 
Church, 1101 Stanley St. at 20h00. 
Info:286-0732. 



scienceditiom 
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In 1969. an article In the 
Harvard Educational Review , 
argued that Black children 
were genetically less able to 
solve cognitive problems 
than white children. 

The study was' based on . 
I.Q. tests, that were soon 
shown to be culturally biased ! 
towards white middle class 
children. Despite being ■■' 
thoroughly discredited, the 
studies continued to be used 
by various groups, Including j 
the Nixon administration to 
Justify cuts In welfare, and 
education spending. 

More recently, well known 
biologists have tried to ra- 
tionalize the dltferent social 
roles of women and men by 
trying to correlate these roles 
with hormone levels, brain 
structure or other physical or 
biochemical differences. 
While genetically determined 
Inferiority by race is no longer 
a popular Idea (at least 
publlcally) most people seem 
to believe, for example, that 
science has proven that men 
are better at math and 
women at languages. 
' And how often have you 
heard that alcoholism or. 
suicide "runs' In the family? 

What these ideas have in 
common is this: they indicate 
a belief or are an attempt to ; 
show that human behaviour 
is predetermined by our 
biology and especially by bur 



life between social classes 
and Inequality based on sex 
and race, 
i One conclusion arising 
from this is that there are 
structural elements, such as 
inheritance of wealth and 
privilege, that tend to 
perpetuate the inequalities. 
So, the elimination of these 
elements would result in a 
more equal and therefore just 
society. 

Another line of thought 
holds that our society Is 
structured as equally as 
possible and the differences 
that do exist are biological; 
As Lewontln points out, this 
leads to the conclusion that 
inequality is 'natural' and 
changed. In 
fact you shouldn't even try. 

Acording to Lewontln, tho 
latter view Is Increasingly us- 
ed by governments and 
universities influenced by the 
New Right to oppose affir- 
mative action programmes or 
to 
m 

determinism with 
modern science seemingly on 
its side can and has been us- 
ed to oppose just about any 
type of social change on the 
grounds that it goes against 
nature. 



.literature Is full ot biological 
dctermlnlst thought. For ex- 
ample, the theory of brain 
lateralism argues that 
creative and analytical 
abilities are due to dif- 
ferences in brain structure, 
, specifically between men and 
women. There Is also a 
broader attempt by human 
socloblology to define a 
'human nature,' with Inherent 
characteristics such as ag- 
gression, territoriality, and 
selfishness. 

These theories have gained 
wide public attention, but ac- 
cording to Lewontln, they are 
based largely on speculation, 
flawed theory and method 
and, In -some cases, 
deliberate fraud. 
i Examples of this are the In- 
famous Jenson I.Q. studies 
and the Influential work of Sir 
Cyril Burt. Based on 'studies' 
with twins Burt showed that 
intelligence was largely 
genetic, but used totally 
women and . fabricated data, 
i specific |obs. Questionable claims of 
socloblologlsts range from 
those of Lewontln's Harvard 
colleague, E.O. Wilson, who 
says that 'all societies of the 
future,, no matter how 
egalitarian, would always 
give a disproportionate share 
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Science is constantly un- 
covering new differences bet- 
ween groups In our society. 
Current research is looking 
for a biochemical or genetic 
basis for 'deviant' behaviour 
such as alcoholism, crime or 
the wide variety of sexuality 



genes. 
-Richard 



exlstslnour'soclety.ltls 
the Inherent reductlonism In 
'modern science' that makes 
this type of research seem 
logical. 

Obviously there is wide 
variety In the physical, 



of power to men because cf 
unchangable genetic dif 
ferences between men and 
women,' to a /1978 article in 
Business Week called 'A 
Genetic Defense of the Free 
Market.' 

It is often argued that 
Lewontln and other critlcs.of 
determinism are politically 
biased or that they just don't 
like the conclusions of deter- 
minism. 
Admittedly, these conclu 



biochemical and genetic 

Lewontln. pro- makeup of a population. Just 

fessor of biology, zoology as obvious are the dif. 

and population studies at ferences In ability and 

Harvard University and co- behaviour. Dotermlnists 

author of "Not in Our Genes" claim to be able to -correlate 

spoke recently in Montréal on these differences to genes in 



the topic of biological deter- 
minism. According to Lewon- 
tln. the appeal of these Ideas 
is not based on scientllic 
data, but on their usefulness 
In justifying social inequality. 

Our society Is lacing a 
crisis. Our institutions are 
based on the ideal that 
everyone has an equal oppor- 
tunity, yet wo are confronted 
with obvious and striking 



the same way sociologists 
and anthropologists cor- 
relate them with social or 
cultural factors. 

Lewontln says, despite 
years of research, there Is no 
reliable evidence on the 
degree ot heritability of fac- 
tors such as Intelligence (a 
highly subjoctive term 
anyway), social position, or 
behavior. 



sions do seem a bit socially 
pessimistic, especially if 
you're not an upper class 
white straight male. Tho fact 
remains that the complex 
relationship between 
genetics and environment is. 
still not understood. 

Richard Lewontin provides 
an eloquent and thorough 
argument of why much of 
determinist theory is scien- 
tifically unjustified.. His ad- 
vice is sound — an 
understanding of biological 
determinism and its great ap- 
peal should be sought, not in 
scientific knowledge, but In 
the social arid political myths 
that constitute the ideology 
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In the beginning, 
everything was cut and dried. 
Space was three- 
dimensional, planes two- 
dimensional, and lines one- 
dimensional. Then Einstein 
came along and introduced 
four-dimensional space-time. 
While some people didn't buy 
it, it was still a good old- 
fashioned whole number. 

Nowadays, grand unifica- 
tion theoreticians are work- 
ing In 11 (or is It 13 ?) dimen- 
sions. Such dimensions are 
absolutely impossible to 
visualize, but are still in- 
tegral. 

Now, as the cynics are no 
doubt thinking, this is just far 
too aesthetic. Furthermore, It 
is only a matter of time until 
someone comes up with an 
oddity of dimension 3/2 and 
screws up the whole works. 
Well... it has already been 
done. The man is a French 
mathematician named Benoit 
Mandelbrot, and the field he 
created Is' the study of frac- 
tals. 

Back in the early 1970's, 
Mandelbrot first began to 
study a certain class of 
geometric objects with very 
special symmetry. These ob- 
jects, comprised of shapes 
which repeat themselves at 
many different levels, are 
such that if we take a small 
piece ol the object and look 
at it closely enough, it 
resembles the entire object. 
Such an object is easily con- 
structed on paper (see fig 1). 
There are also many ex- 
amples of this form In Nature. 
Snowflakes, trees, and 
coastlines are but a few. 

It was in fact the study of a 
coastline in his now-famous 
paper How long Is the coast 
of Britain? that first .caused 
the scientific community to 
take note of Mandelbrot. In 
this paper, he states that the 
length of the coast depends 
on how closely you look at it 
— it certainly appears 
shorter when viewed by an 
astronaut from space than It 
does for a spider walking 
along the waterllne. Thus 
Mandelbrot postulated that it 
Is not really possible to 
define the length of the 
coast. 

This thought experiment, 
and other work with these 
self-similar geometric forms 
led Mandelbrot to the conclu- 
sion that they do not conlorm 
with our usual Euclidian no- 
tions of geometry. The 
coastline cannot be a true 
line, otherwise it will have a 
definable length. These 
geometric forms must lie in 
between dimensions. 
Mandelbrot, a master of 
nonmenclature, dubbed them 
Iff dais, from tho Latin frac- 
tus, meaning irregular. 

An illustrative example of 
this is a construct known as 
Poano's curve, which Is 
depicted below (see fig 2). It 
is built as follows: a' large 
square is divided into nine 
smaller squares (A), and a 
path is then drawn through 
rfE4 pi |!]<! $maUar.S4U2io£. 



(B). This process Is then 
iterated; each of the squares 
from the previous stage Is cut 
into nine and the path is 
altered so that it passes 
through all of the smaller 
squares (C). 

- If repeated indefinitely, 
this process yields a 'curve' 
which, Irom a visual and 
rigorous mathematical point 
of view, "fills up" the large 
square. This Is truly 
remarkable when one thinks 
about it — a line, an intrin- 
sically one-dimensional enti- 
ty, filling up a section of the 
two-dimensional planel 



Figure i 




A fractal objtct. 



In order to categorize frac- 
tals, Mandelbrot developed a 
formula to assign to a fractal 
a dimension. It is on the basis 
of this formula that much of 
the analysis of fractals pro- 
ceeds. 

The interest that fractals 
have generated, and the 
diversity of systems to which 
they have been applied Is vir- 
tually astounding. They are 
not so far removed from the 
average person's experience 
as one might think. They 
show up in graphic art and 
are used to create special ef- 
fects in movies. In fact, one 
of the strongest computer 
graphics groups in the world, 
working at Lucasttlms, uses 
fractals to generate highly 
realistic film images. 

Fractals have also been ap- 
plied, to systems .which are 
characterized by a large 
degree of randomness, such 
as noise in electrical signals, 
demographics, earthquakes 
and galactic clustering. In 
these cases, the regular frac- 
tals described above are 
useless. We must Instead 
randomize the generation 
procedure by, for example, 
allowing the number of sub- 
divisions of the large square 
in tho Poano curve to vary ac- 
cording to certain con- 
straints. 

If we could 'program 
enough of the system's ran- 
domness into the generation 
procedure, we would expect 
the evolution of the fractal 
and tho system to be Iden- 
tical. It might then be possi- 
ble to garner information 
about tho system from the 
analysis of the fractal, and 
perhaps from fractals of the 
same dimension. 

The great strength ol frac- 
tals is that they can so readi- 
ly simulate randomness. 

Here at McGill. Professor 
Shaun Lovejoy of the Physics 
department has been apply- 
ing fractals to some of his 
MO(lb jq .ttie- study .of«n»rv> 



linear dynamical systems, 
such as cloud formation and 
turbulent fluids. 

Although Lovejoy has in 
fact worked with Mandelbrot, 
and is organizing a con- 
ference entitled Scaling frac- 
tals and non-linear variability 
In geophysics to be held at 
McGill this August, he is 
somewhat reluctant to jump 
on the Iractal bandwagon. 

While he acknowledges the 
usefulness of fractals in 
simulating turbulent 
systems, he feels that the 
current trend, which seems to 
emphasize computer 
graphics over physics, Is 
somewhat mis-directed. 
Mandelbrot himself is the 
chief proponent of the 
graphics approach. "To see 
is to believe," Is his credo. 

Lovejoy is not alone In his 
misgivings. Leo Kadonoff, a 
well known condensed mat- 
ter theoretician, echoed 
some ol Lovojoy's sen- 
timents in a recent article In 
Physics Today entitled 
"Fractals: Where's the 
physics?" Kadonoff states 
that without a more substan- 
tial "theoretical underpinn- 
ing" to motivate the produc- 
tion of the geometric forms, 
"much of th.e work on fractals 
seems somewhat superficial, 
and even slightly pointless." 

Both men evidently feel 
that more physics needs to 
be included at the beginning 
of the process before we can 
expect to get useful results at 
the end. 

This is not to say that all of 
Mandelbrot's work will, 
ultimately yield only spec- 
tacular artwork. For there are 
physical systems where frac- 
tals are being successfully 
applied, for example, In the 
application of scale in- 
variance to certain turbulent 
systems. 

Mandelbrot eloquently ex- 
plains his philosophy 
towards fractals, rejecting 
the cries of 'Where's the 




beef?' "Imagine that 100 
years ago singing was 
outlawed and a great science 
of analyzing scores arose. 
Now think that 100 years 
later, someone looked at 
those scores and found that 
Ihey were much more 
beautiful and accessible 
when sung. Beautiful opera 
scores were appreciated only 
-continued air page 27 
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THE CANADIAN NATIONAL 
MODEL UNITED NATIONS 




JULY 7 to JULY 12, 1986 

for young people across Canada at the 
International Civil Aviation Organization Headquarters 

IN MONTREAL 

Over five hundred young people from across Canada will 
attend the model UN. The simulations include the Ceneral 
Assembly Plenary and two committees, the Security Council 
and the International Court of Justice. Background materials to 
aid the delegates in their preparation for the conference, and 
mission briefings from various members of the diplomatic corps 
from the United Nations Headquarters in New York and from 
Canada will be available to the participants. 

Invited guests include UN Under Secretaries-General, judges of 
the International Court of Justice and several Ambassadors of 
the UN as well as representatives of the federal and Quebec 
provincial governments. 

• Partial travel subsidies available. 

• Delegate accommodation will be available at the McGill 
University residences. 

• Registration Fee is $25.00, refundable until May 6, 1966. 

• Applications will be accepted until all countries are 
allocated. 

EXCELLENT POSITIONS STILL AVAILABLE 

Contact: Brigitte Robineault 

Youth Projects Assistant to the Executive Director 
United Nations Association in Canada 
63 Sparks, Suite 808 \ 
Ottawa, Ontario K1P5A6 
(613) 232-5751 



STUDENT SPECIAL 1230 MIN sessions-$40 



SOL-E-TAN Inc. 

Salon de Bronzage 



• LES GALERIES DE L'HOTEL 

• QUATRE SAISONS 

• 1010 OUEST. RUE SHERBROOKE 

• SORTIE METRO PEEL 
•MONTRÉAL. QUÉBEC 

CALL FOR APPOINTMENTS 




• 844-7121 

• 844-1229 



VACATION 

Plan your summer vacation now! 
Book early— Save money 
We can send you to any part of the world by 
air, land and sea. 

CALL: 845-3121 



^^^TRAVELim 

or drop ln-1155 Sherbrooke W. 
(corner Stanley) 



licensed In Quebec 




CK-rr 

storage inc. 



b you store it 

■ you lock it 

■ you keep the key 



self •storage 



secure & private 
from $4.75 weekly 
sizes to fit every 
need . 



open 6 days a week 



934-0386 
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Sto-Calhorino 



o| Sl-Jacquos 
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Notre Damo 



595 St-Rémi, Montréal. 
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VO L U NT E ERS ARE NEEDED 

YOUR IMPETUS IS NEEDED TO THE MAXIMUS! 

FOR NEXT YEAR'S BLOOD DRIVE, PROGRAMMING NETWORK, 
McGILL FIESTA AND STUDENTS' SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 

Now Is The Time To Volunteer To Help Out With 
Next Year's Activities! 
VOLUNTEER FORM 



I 



r 



Name 

(Mr. Ms. etc.) 

Present Address. 



(Given) 



(Family) 
Apt.. 



.Postal Code. 



Telephone Number(s) (1). 
Summer Address 



:(2). 



J3). 



I 



.Apt.. 



■ ■ 

Summer Telephone (1). 



.(2). 



Postal Code. 



.(3). 



- - ■ i ... 



Volunteer Interest(s): Check as many as you wish 

□ BLOOD DRIVE 

□ PROGRAMMING NETWORK 

□ Activities Night 
. □ Alternative Programming 

- □ Concerts 

□ Performing Arts 

□ Speakers 

□ Welcome Week 

□ Winter Carnival 

□ McGILL FIESTA 

□ STUDENTS' SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 

(photography, layout, writing, editing or design) 

□ McGill Tribune 

□ Old McGill 

□ Student Directory 

□ Student Handbook 

□ Check here if you are interested in getting involved during the summer. 

Please indicate any particular area(s) within the activities or interests you checked in which 
you would like to work (e.g., publicity, logistics, finances, etc.) 
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University-level graduation announcements 
are now being accepted for a special fea- 
ture appearing in The Gazette on Saturday, 
May 31. 

Announcements with photograph: 

$60.00 for photograph (black and white 
preferred), plus -65c a word. 

Announcements only: 

65<|: per word, minimum charge $40.00 

Deadline: 

12 noon Tuesday, May 27. 




Brown, Robert. Bachelor 
ot Arts, Concordia Univer- 
sity. Best wishes for your 
continued success from 
the whole family. Congra- 
tulations! 



Hand in completed forms at the Students' Society General Office or mail to: 
Leslie Copeland, Operations Secretary, Room 105, 3480 McTavish Street, Montreal, Quebec 
H3A 1X9. Tel: 392-8930 



Read all about it in . . . 

For more information, call Mary MacArthur 
at 282-2732 
between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m., 

.,.n.,.»,M»m#Mf.fi^M^.,^^.,.c, 
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by Cameron D. Eckert 

The human species has 
many talents and certainly 
one of our most infamous is 
the ability to disrupt or 
destroy a balanced 
ecosystem. At times we act 
with the lull knowledge of the 
consequences when the 
benefits seem too attractive 
to pass up. Such activities as 
dam building and river diver 
sions are sure to disturb an 
ecosystem but the potential 
(or capital gain overcomes 
any environmental or social 
considerations. 

In some instances, 
however, human action pro- 
ceeds carelessly without any 
thought of the consequences 
or hope for financial benefits. 
The human introduction of 
foreign species into new 
habitats is exactly that type 
of irresponsible action. 

One of the most popular 
examples of this occured at 
the turn of the century in New 
York City. A romantic ur- 
banité felt that the literary 
world would be served if he 
introduced all the bird 
species mentioned In 
Shakespeare's plays into 
Central Park. Three of the 
species that he chose to In- 
troduce were the European 
Starling, the House Sparrow 
and Domestic Pigeon. 

Presently, the three most 
super-abundant species in 
North America and certainly 
the only species one is likely 
. to see in most downtown cen- 
tres are the Pigeon, House 
Sparrow and Starling. The 
Starling also constitutes a 
major agricultural pest. This 
careless introduction has 
seriously altered many 
ecosystems with respect to 
bird diversity, with no hope 
(or possible human benefits. 

The introduction ot foreign 
species into aquatic habitats 
has also been the subject of 
major concern In many parts 
of the world, particularly with 
respect to aquatic plants. 
Species introductions may 
occur on a grand scale, such 
as between continents, or on 
a smaller scale, such as * 
dispersal between lakes in 
one particular river and lake 
system. In both cases super- 
abundant plant species have 
been -found to cause drastic 
impacts to the human use of 
water resources. 

There are many different 
problem species that 




Milfoil was introduced In the 
1950's and has since spread 
through many Canadian river 
and lake systems. In the 
Okanagan Valley of British 
Columbia, over-abundant 
Milfoil Interferes with swimm- 
ing, boating and recreational 
fishing. This in turn has a 
direct impact on the tourism 
industry -which is a major 
aspect of the Okanagan 
economy. With the economy 
of the Okanagan Valley 
threatened, the Milfoil inva- 
sion Is thus perceived as a 
biological hazard. 

Free-floating Water 
Hyacinth has proved to be 
one of the world's worst 
aquatic weeds. In Mexico, the 
Water Hyacinth completely 
cover lake Presa Endo and In 
Thailand, mats of Water 
Hyacinth make waterways 
virtually Impassable to boats. 
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Most of the affected develop- 
ing nations lack the financial 
resources need to keep the 
waterways open, thus ag- 
gravating existing 'problems 
in those countries. 

In many cases, It is the 
construction of waterways 
which allow problem species 
to spread more, rapidly. 
Without the obstacles of 
white water and riding on the 
bottoms of boats, the plants 
may spread fast, and with 
ease. 

The Impact of a weed 
species to irrigation may ex 
ist on a small scale, with 
weeds clogging intakes, or on 
a larger scale, with weeds 
blocking the flow of water in 
entire irrigation canal 
systems. 

In seventeen western 
states of the U.S.A. there are 
173 thousand miles of irrlga- 
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tion canals and 63% of this 
mileage is seriously infested 
by Sago Pondweed. This 
plant readily spreads Irom its 
natural marsh habitat via ir- 
rigation canals which provide 
excellent paths of distribu- 
tion. According to Dr B. 
Splkettes, in 1975, 30% of the 
cost of operation and 
maintenance of these irriga- 
tion canals, ten million 
dollars, was devoted to clear- 
ing Sago Pondweed. 

In lessor developed na- 
tions, the spread of over- 
abundant aquatic weeds pro- 
vides an effective vehicle for 
the spread of serious 
diseases. Dense stands of 
Water Hyacinth increase 
water stagnation and 
enhance quiet surface condi- 
tions needed by mosquito lar- 
vae. An Increase in Water 
Hyacinth therefore translates 
continued on page 27 
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obstruct the human use of 
water resources although 
they tend to follow the same 
general trend. Firstly, an 
aquatic plant species is in- 
troduced Into a body of water 
in which It has never existed. 
Shortly thereafter, the plant 
is seen to propbgate to an ex- 
treme populaton density. 
Before anyone is able to stop 
the growth, the plant has 
become firmly established as 
a permanent weed. 

One must consider why it 
is that a species which leads 
a restricted existence In its 
natural habitat Is able to pro- 
pogate profusely when in- 
troduced to a new one. Three 
main factors are though to 
account for this. The new 
habitat must be one which is 
physiologically compatible 
with that species. If such fac- 
tors as temperature, 
chemical concentrations, 
light conditions and growing 
season reflect., those ex- 
' perience'd in its native habitat 
then the plant may grow. 

A new. habitat, however, 
may offer new opportunities. , 
Free of Its natural forces of 
prédation and competition 
for basic resources, a 
species may propogate to the 
point of super-abundance. 
This may result In the exclu- 
sion or extinction of native 
plant species. 

The description of an 
aquatic plant as a weed is 
subject to stipulations of 
time, place and habitat. Corn, 
when grown on a farmers 
field is considered a valuable 
crop although if corn were to 
colonize a shopping plaza it 
would be considered as a 
weed. The. same is true for 
aquatic plant species. Sago 
Pondweed serves a valuable 
function In a duck marsh but 
is a destructive weed when it 
obstructs irrigation. 

When an aquatic plant in- 
terferes with human activities 
it obtains weed status, and 
mdeea, the impacts to human 
use ot water resources', can 
be severe. This has become a 
global problem both In the 
west and In developing na- 
tions where the inmpacts are 
Intensified due to existing: 
water management pro- 
blems. 

Only In the West has im- 
pact to recreation been noted 
as a major problem. In 
Canada, the Eurasian Water 
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and sleep, are synchronized 
with the solar cycle of light 
and dark. These are known as 
circadian rhythms, from the 
Latin circa (about) and diem 

In the mid 1960's, subjects 
volunteered to spend several 
months In a cave, away from 
the Influence of the normal 
patterns of daylight, while 
■their circadian rhythms were 
closely monitored. This ex- 



them (or the entire night. The 
plant has an endogenous cir 
cadlan rhythm, which func 
tlons In. the absence of en 
vlronmental cues, such as 
sunlight. 

In 1751 , Linnaeus devised a 
'flower clock' by cultivating 
flowers, in the appropriate 
areas of a garden, which 
open and close their petals at 
specific times of the day. He 
could accurately tell the time 

77 




by Monica Vetter 



like a I 



atlgue descends 
ck blanket of (og. 
The brain begs your eyelids 
to shut, leaving it in peace, 
but It's now or never for that 
term paper. Coffee churning 
through your veins, you type 
doggedly through the night, 
struggling to focus your 
thoughts on the words before 
you. 

After what seems llke.both 
an instant and an eternity you 
look up from the keyboard to 
the hues of the sunrise over 
the city. You note with' sur- 
prise how alert you suddenly 
feel, as if the sun had lifted 
the numbing weariness of the 
night and with curious energy 
you rush off to campus. 

At this time of year one 
becomes acutely aware of 
the way the body oscillates 
between alertness and 
fatigue or wakefulness and 
. sleep. The patterns of activity 
and rest are determined by a 
'biological clock,' which Is 
only partly under voluntary 
control — scientists believe 
that our 'natural' body 
rhythms are encoded In the 
genes. - - 

.OscTllallons in 
physiological processes 
lightly regulate the way our 
body functions. Some 
rhythms, like the heartbeat, 
repeat every . minute or so. 
Others, like the menstrual cy- 
cle, occur monthly. 

Some body functions, such 
as changes in body 
temperature, hormone levels 




périment revealed that the 
•-irlod of the 
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activity-rest cycle is 
hours. In fact, It 
averages somewhere bet- 
ween 22 and 26 hours. 

Although the natural clock 
Is somewhat out of step with 
the true length of day, it can 
be synchronized to a 24 hour 
cycle in response to en- 
vironmental and social cues. 

Circadian rhythms pervade 
all aspects of biology. As far 
back as the time of Alexander 
the Great, in fourth century 
B.C., there was documenta- 
tion of the dally movements 
ol leaves and flower petals. 

In : 1729, . do Mairan. an 
astronomer, •.coridi 
critical exporii 
mover - 
plan 

leaves and. petals 
day and folded them 

When de Mairan moved 
this plant to a place without 
sunlight he found that the 
plant still opened its leaves 
during tho day and folded 




of day simply by Inspecting 
his garden. 

Almost all biological pro- 
cesses which require strict 
temporal regulation, such as 
reproduction, hibernation 
and feeding, are under the in- 
fluence of these powerlul 
'biological clocks.' v 

In mammals, different 
body rhythms seem to be 
driven by different 
oscillators, but they all fall 
under the ultimate control of 
two master pacemakers 
which internally synchronize 
things. 

Although the'' precise 
nature of these pacemakers 
is not known, there Is strong 
evidence that some body 
rhythms are run by oscillating 
activity In the 
iprachlasmatlc nuclei. This 
the name given to a group 
neurons in tho 
hypothalamus,- an important 
brain center for tho integra- 
tion of such processes as 
water intake, reproductive 
hormone release and control 



: workers are repeated 
ected to 'jet-lag' in the 



of calcium and potassium 
levels in the body. 

What happens when these 
'biological clocks' are knock 
ed out of synch? Those of you 
who have experienced jet-lag 
can describe it. After cross 
ing many time zones, the 
master body clocks are reset 
by the new patterns of night 
and day but the underlying 
body rhythms they control 
take a while to catch up and 
resynchronlze. 

Sh ft .. 
ly subjected 
form of schedules that 
change weekly. Not only does 
this produce . considerable 
personal discomfort, but it 
can affect the safety of In- 
dividuals working in high-risk 
Jobs. With some knowledge 
of circadian rhythm biology, 
it should oe possible to 
devise more humane work 
schedules. 

.^•r.There is strong evidence 
that mental health may be 
partially dependent on the in- 
ternal harmony of the circa- 
dian rhythm system. Distur- 
bance of circadian rhythms is 
now believed to play a rote In 
affective Illness, such as 
manic-depression. 

Conjecture stems from 
observations of abnor- 
malities in the sleep-wake cy- 
cle of depressed patients, 
seasonal changes in severity 
of the illness, and the short- 
term therapeutic effects of In- 
ducing jet-lag. In addition, 
antl-depressant drugs, such 
as lithium salts, are known to 
be able to reset the body's 
circadian rhythms. 

Clinical depression Is a 
complex syndrome that pro- 
foundly affects mood and 
body function. Predisposition 
to depression is partly In- 
herited, but Its causes are not 
completely understood. It 
seems clear that a purely 
biological approach is un- 
justified. However, some 
amelioration of the symp- 
toms of depression may be 
possible through sleep 
behavf 
S 

depress! 
tîroly 
mainstri 
munity. 
only now 
understand the many pro- 
found ways circadian 
rhythms can influence the 
way we live. 
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IN THE HEART OF DOWNTOWN 
THE BEST GAPUCONO & ESPRESSO 

Quich. - Frwh .iUAS- Cr»p. M»bon & S»ndwich« 
.CnW^-IW^-Fr^P^-B^l, 
HI2Sl*rW>UW.«çn*rPeel 7 am-7 pm Ddr,Sptdd 

: _ Qui-, a^w—! 



Daily 
Baked 

Croissant 





FREE SOFT DRINK or COFFEE 

AT CAFE AU LAIT 

With coupon on any purchase over $2.00 



What a Year to be 
Nursing in Vancouver! 

Opportunities exist at St. Paul's Hospital. Vancouver. B.C.. lor 
employment In a variety ol nursing areas that otter excellent clinical 
experience. St. Paul's i3 a stimulating place to work, with a unique 
philosophy ol total care that we owe to the Sisters ol Providence. 

DONT MISS YOUR CHANCEI EXPO STARTS MAY 2ND, AND 
YOU'LL WANT TO BE HERE FOR THE ACTION! 

Whether you want to work with us lor the Summer, or stay with us 
for the long haul, we want to see you and know you. Write or phone 
Suzanne Howie, Personnel Department. ST. PAUL'S HOSPITAL. 
1 1081 Burrard Street, Vancouver, B.C. V62 1Y6, Telephone: (604) 
682-5007. 



% ~ Rettaurant 

! McGILL 



♦ 
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Il 7 am-11am Breakfast^ 

f $1.995; 

% 11 am-8 pm Full| 
% course meals $3.25| 
*1 1 am-8 pm Slice Pizza* 
*| $1.50| 

j .545 MILTON I 

I 845-8011 -Y-. 845-8382 % 

% _gs. FREE t 
t DELIVERY * 
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From Montreal 

To Paris: Fixed return from 
Open Return 
One Way 

To London: Fixed return from 
Open Return 
One Way 

Make your reservations soon. Prices are subject to change & 
are available under certain conditions. 
For full details contact the travel experts 



VOYAliF.S CITS MONTREAL 

IkmctMIr Mi (nil. < ini mi' Mi Ij. ivii 
Mimlrnl. guvtHY.IIM IX 1 » 
U9IM9-9J0I 



$358 
$638 

call us to check 

$479 
$539 
$319 



Licensed 
in Québec 



New York 
Times 

only 30C/day 

Summer Subscriptions to the 
NYT will be available on a 
monthly basis for only 30C CDN 
per day, as follows. 

MAY — 21 issues for $6.30 
JUNE — 18 issues for $5.40 
JULY — 22 issues for $6.60 
AUGUST — 21 issues for $6.30 



392-8926 



Open 10:30-4, M-F 



- - - — - - - 

McGILL STUDENTS' SOCIETY 
STUDENT LEADER 
REGISTRATION 



SUMMER REGISTRATION FORM 



The 1986/87 President, Editor, Co-Ordlnator or 
Chief Officer of any McGill student Club, 
Society, Publication, Service, Council, 
Committee or Association must register with the 
McGill Students' Society NO LATER THAN 
APRIL 15th, 1986. 



Registration allows McGill organizations to: 

1. be able to book space In the Union; 

2. be able to book space In other campus buildings at 
McGill rates; 

3. receive the summer edition of the McGill Student 
Leader Bulletin: 

4. be kept Informed about the leadership seminar In 
September; 

5. receive a copy of the operating manual for dub 
officers. 



Campus groups not registered by April 15th 
will be considered Inactive and will lose all 
campus privileges until such time as they 
are reinstated. 

Student leaden must complete the form below or obtain a 
"Summer Registration" form from the Students' Society 
General Office. Union 105. 3480 McTavUh Street, 
complete It and hand it in BY APRIL 15th to Leslie 
Copeland. Operations Secretary. 



Hand this form In at the Students' Society General Office or 
mall to: Leslie Copeland, Operations Secretary, 
Room 105. 3480 McTavtih Street, Montreal. Quebec 
H3A 1X9 * 



1. Organization 

Campus Address. 



Building 
Campus Telephone Number(s). 



Room No. jl 
1 1 



I 2. Your organization is recognized by the. 



ll 

(N.B. Only the Students' Soclety.'the 14 faculty and school societies and the Students' Athletics}! 
Council have the authority to recognize other campus groups.) 



j 3. Name of Chief Officer. 
I Summer Address 



-Title. 



V:. :: 



i2 -.v "-V- 



-Apt.. 



I Summer Telephoned). 



-<2)_ 



.Postal Code. 
_(3) 



1 4. If you will not be in Montreal area during the summer, please fill In the name and summer address of [J 
I one member of your organization who will be in Montreal. 



Name. 



.Title. 



Summer Address. 



.Apt.. 



-Postal Code. 



Summer Telephoned). 



-(2). 



.(3). 



5.' AUTHORIZATION TO RELEASE INFORMATION 
I The Students' Society is often asked foT the address and phone number of students holding various 
] positions at McGill. Kindly Initial one or more of the following lines authorizing the Society to give thef 
above addresses and phone numbers to those requesting them: 

I a) Student leaders on campus only 

j b) Any member of the public asking to get in touch 

the person holding your position 



j Signature. 



.Today's Date. 



sciencedition 
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b" Elaine Medline 

For more lhan a decade. 
Linus Pauling has attempted 
to .convinces the medical 
establishment that vitamin C 
Is an anti-cancer tumour 
agent. His personal batUe 
has shown that politics and 
.science are like vitamin C and 
water. They mix.-" 

Pauling, at 84. is a two-time 
Nobel Laureate, a scientist 
with "awesome intuition.' a 
peace activist and. most 
recently, a 'guru 1 who is ' 
spreading the good word: of 
ascorbic acid (vitamin C). 

believed that about 
) cancer patients In the 
Stales take high 
doses of vitamin C^with or 
without the consent ol their 
doctors. 

The medical establishment 
has tried to show that vitamin. 
C does not retard tumour 
growih and that Pauling is 
wrong. 

In January of 1985. the 
New England Journal of 
Medicine published a paper 
ting Pauling's claim that 



vitamin C restrains cancer 
cell growth and stimulates 
the immune system, allowing 
cancer victims to survive 
longer. 

The experiment was the 
second study conducted by 
Charles Moertel of the Mayo 
clinic. The study used human 
subjects with colorectal 
(large bowel) cancer — the 
most prevalent form of 
cancer In the western world. 

Moerlal concluded that 
"high dose vitamin C therapy 
is not ellectlve against malig- 
nant disease." In an editorial 
In the same Issue of the jour- 
nal. Robert Wittes regrets the 
negative results but states 
"at least the trial was. 
methodologically sound and 
therefore definitive." 

The Mayo clinic studies 
were a response to Evan 
Cameron's research, done In 
Scotland in the early 1970's. 
Cameron suggested that 
ascorbic acid had a postive 
influence on cancer victim 
survival. 

Pauling doubted the fin- 
dings of the clinic's: first 
study because the sdbjects 




had had chemotherapy 
treatments, which would pre- 
vent vitamin C frori 
stimulating the subjncls' im- 
mune system. He found pro- 
blems with the second study 
also. 

But the New England Jour- 
nal ol Medicine refuses to 
publish experiments or let- 
ters by Cameron or Pauling. 
Moertal has gone so far as to 
conduct a publicity campaign 
on major American networks 
to put forth his case against 
Pauling and Cameron. 

The Mayo clinic, which 
condemns vitamin C. has us- 
ed the drug (luorouracll for 
chemotherapy. Fluorouracll, 
though It is thought to be tox 
ic, has not been evaluated as 
rlgourously as vitamin C, 
which produces no- adverse 
side effects. 

The vitamin C controversy 
may soon be overshadowed 
by another potential anti- 
cancer agent, vitamin D. 

Martin Llptln and Harold 
Newmark of New York's 
Sloan-Ketlering Cancer Cen- 
tre have shown that vitamin 
D, which stimulates cell 
calcium uptake may lower 
the risk of contracting col- 
orcctal cancer. This type of 
cancer can occur when bile 
•and fatty acids build up in the 
colon, causing cell prolifera- 
tion associated with the 
disease. 

It Is suspected that 

the cells to secrete the acids, 
restoring normal cell division. 
As it stands, the evidence of 
Lipkin and Newmark needs to 
be further substantiated. 

After Pauling's relentless 
support of vitamin C, Moer- 
tal's media campaign against 
it and news of the possible 
positive effects of vitamin D. 
it is still unclear whether or 
not to keep popping those 
coloured pills. The choice on- 
ly depends on how well the 
scientists play the political^ 



...human 
hands 

continued from pige 25 
into an Increase in the mos- 
quito population. 

In North America mos- 
quitos are viewed- as a 
nuisance; in tropical and sub- 
tropical areas, they con- 
stitute a serious health 
nazard. Mosquito-born 
disease include, malaria, 
yellow fever, encephalitis, 
dengue and filariasis. 

Water Hyacipth has also 
caused setbacks for fishing 
activities throughout 
Southeast Asia. In many 
areas", (Isher(wo)men often 
have great difficulty In fin- 
ding a few square meters of 
Hyacinth-free water in which 
to set their nets. In areas 
where fishing js of a sub- 
sistence '.' nature, the 
Hycacinth infestation means 
hunger and hardships. 

In many developing areas, 
a major objective has been 
the development of facilities 
for water storage such as 
dams and "reservoirs. When 
an aquatic weed is introduc- 
ed one can be certain that the 
success of the project will 
di minish. Aquatic nla niQ Wl)n 



leaves projecting above the 
water surface, such as the 
Water Hyacinth, serve as very 
effective pumps, transporting 
water into the air through 
transpiration. They also pro- 
vide a greater surface area 
for evaporation. It was found 
that a solid cover of Water 
Hyacinth Increased the water 
loss from a small pond by 
370%. 

When the lake behind the 
Kariba Dam In Zambia began 
to fill in 1960, the emergent 
water fern, Salvlna molesta, 
colonized and expanded ex- 
plosively across the water 
surface. Within two years, the 
weed covered an estimated 
one thousand square 
kilometers — one fifth of the 
area of Lake Kariba. This has 
most certainly resulted" in 
jignificant '."a'er tosses in an 



area where water is not of, 
great abundance. 

The uncontrolled release 
and spread of aquatic weeds 
clearly has significant Impact 
on the human use of water 
resources. Control of weed 
species has been sought 
through mechanical, 
biological and chemical 
methods with various levels 
of success. The problem per- 
sists; introduced plant 
species presently affect 
recreation, navigation, Irriga- 
tion, fish and game manage- • 
ment, human health and 
specific water resource pro- 
jects. In the West this results 
in the loss of jobs and capital 
with the associated social 
costs. In lesser developed na- 
tions, this may mean hunger 
or the loss of life. 



...fractually 

continued from page 23 
by a tnti but beautiful music 
was appreciated by everyone. 
I have done that for branches 
of mathematics." For 
Mandelbrot, the picture is an 
end in itself. 

Just what will become of 
fractals at this point is uncer- 
tain. Their future in the com- 
puter graphics industry is 
assured, but its potential role 



in science is unclear. 

What .. ..o,,. is mat if 
the current renewed Interest 
in chaotic and disordered 
systems continues, and if so- 
meone develops Hadanoff's 
necessary theoretical basis 
to apply fractals to these 
systems then, as reknowned 
shysicist John Wheeler puts 
't. "no one will be considered 
scientifically literate tomor- 
'ow who is not familiar with 
Iractals." 
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Athletes awarded 



by Earl Zukerman 

Redmen hockey player Mark 
Reade and Martlet cross-country 
runner Lizanne Busslere were nam- 
ed as McGill's male and female 
'Athletes of the Year' at McGill's an- 
nual Athletics Awards Banquet held 
at the Hotel Bonaventure, Friday 
night. 

Redmen Football player Cliff 
Wilson was presented with the Mac 
Tesky Trophy, awarded to a present 
(or former) athlete whose dedica- 
tion and inspiration Is unmatched. 

Patrick Arseneault, who. led the 
men's varsity team to the National 
Regional Tournament, was 
presented, with the Uldls Auders 
Memorial Trophy — given to the 
second-year student who best com- 
bines academic excellence with 
athletic ability. 

The Martlet Foundation Team of 
the Year Trophy was awarded to the 
women's varsity basketball team 
for winning the Québec champion- 
ship and reaching the Canadian Na- 
tional Championships in Winnipeg. 

Mark Reade, who re wrote the 
Redmen record book breaking in- 
dividual 17 records this season, was 
also named as his team's co-MVP 
(Most Valuable Player), Player of 
the Year (Molson Cup), and co- 
captain for next season. 

Rearte shared his MVP and team 
captain honours with team-mate 

■comment i 

From 
the inside 

Two weeks ago I received a 
phone call informing me that I had 
become a member of the interim 
staff of The McGill Dally. Since 
then I've learned a lot about how 
McGill's student newspaper 
works. That's good. That's why I 
joined. 

At The Dally I've seen a group of 
people who are just doing their 
jobs and doing them well. People 
don't join The Daily so they can 
run other peoples' lives. That's 
what student government Is lor. 
People join The Dally because 
they want to work for a 
newspaper, and they're willing to 
do a hell of a lot of really dreary 
chores for that privilege. They're 
also willing to put up with being 
yelled at by 1500 people who are 
happy to change things as long as 
they don't have to do anything 
more than put an X in a box. 

The Dally is also the only place 
where I've ever seen either anar- 
chy or democracy work. It gives 
one hope. It takes special people 
to co-operate Instead of fighting 
and to compromise rather than 
fail. 

This is not to say that The Dally 
doesn't have problems. It does. 
Money. In every issue it's a strug- 
gle to fit as many stories as possi- 
ble in amongst the ads. And the 
people who control the purse- 
strings, the students at McGIII, 
say they can't do anything to help. 
Perhaps if the next time the 
référendums roll around a few 
more people choose to pay 
another dollar the staff of The Dai- 
ly will be able to do more than 
they're doing now. I hope they got 
the chance. 

DavldA.Reid 



Mike Babcock. who will also return 
lor a fourth season. 

The MVP's for all of McGill's 
other intercollegiate sports were 
also announced: 

Alpine Skiing- Rachel Daoust (W) 
René Barakett (M) 
Badminton-' Kalhy Moore (W). 
Claude Lachance (M) 
Basketball- Bonnie MacNaughton 
(W), Claude Briere (M) 
Curling- Lorrie McLennan (W) 
Cross-country- Karen Gordon (W) 
Robert Quinn (M) 
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Mark Reade 

Fencing- Olga Heger (W), James 
McCullough (M) 
Field Hockey- Sandra Dial 
Football- Mike Sanham 
Hockey- Mark Reade & Mike Bab- 
cock (Tie; M), Sharon Buehner (W) 
Rowing- Rita Toporowskl (W), Guy 
Savard (M) 
Rugby- Glen Scott 
Soccer- Marianne Lynch (W). Mike 
Gray (M) 

Squash- Michelle Rustin (W) 
Synchro-Swimming- Sara Good- 
brand & Teresa Little 
Swimming- Manon Venne & 
Géraldine Corne (tie; W). Alec Sandy 
(M) 

Track & Field- Rosemarle Walker 
(W), Jimson Lee (M) 
Volleyball- Sheila Foley 

■hyde parkm 

The McGill Campus Legal Aid 
Clinic is pleased to announce that 
the search is over — we have found 
our winning logo. The design 
reproduced here was considered by 
our panel of judges to most closely 
approximate the spirit of legal aid In 




general, ana the particular 
characteristics of our student- 
operated clinic. Hearty congratula- 
tions go to our winner — Joseph 
Varga, a second year Industrial 
Relations student. The directors 
would like to thank the other en- 
trants for their fine contributions. 
We regret that there can be but one 
winner. 

MCLAC is presently closed untIL 
May 12, at which time we. will re- 
open, equipped with our new logo. II 
you would like to discuss any type 
of legal problem, feel free to drop by; 
anytime between 10:00 am and 4:00 
pm. or call us at 392-8918. 

McGIII Campus 
Legal Aid Clinic 
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A TENT PARTY ON LOWER CAMPUS Last day of classes 

V Ticket Price includes: heated tent & dancing ail night 

g^r"^i^tf3 Percentage of ticket price — proceeds go to Leukemia-Cancer Research 
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Ads may be placed through the Dally, Room 
B03. Student Union Building, 9 a.m. to 3 
p.m. Deadline Is 2:00 p.m., two weekdays 
prior to publication. 

McGllI students: $2.50 per day; tor 3 con- 
secutive days. $2.00 par day: more than 3 





days S 1.75 per day. McGllI faculty and 
stall: S3.50 per day. All others: S4.00 per 
day. Etact change only, please. 
The Dally assumes no financial responsibili- 
ty for errors, or damage due to errors. Ad 
will re-appear free of charge upon request If 



i classifieds i 

Information Is Incorrect due to our error. The 
Daily reserves the right not to print a 
classllled ad. • 

341 — APTS.. ROOMS, HOUSING 

To Sublet: May-Sept. 4 1/2- S425/month- 
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spacious 2 bedroom apartment (could ac- 
com. 3 people) on Linclon Ave. Close to 
McGill, metros, downtown. $445/month. 
Call 937-3600 



spacious. Call aller 18h00-286 0935. 
Sublet May- Sept. Bright HUGE 5 1/2. 
Seconds from McGllI (Milton & University). 
Balcony, courtyard, furn/unlurn. 
845-3829. 



% 



SUMMER 

STORAGE 

• safe & clean In our certified 
warehouse 

• priced to suit student budgets 

• pick-up and delivery available 



Tel. 337-7557 - serving McGill since 1978. 



Includes all utilities (except phone). 5 mln Sublet-May to Sept. Large, sunny, clean, 

from McGill. 2 balconies, bright and 4 1/2 3 min lrom McGi " 5350.00. Call 

i.^^^.^..^...,^..^.^,,^,.^,.^,,^ 286-0932. 

PREGNANT? 



: Professional couple, • 
(unable to have child of V 



their own, desperately 
wishes to adopt 
newborn infant. Strict 
confidentiality. Please 
call private social 
worker at (416) 
492-9148 (collect). 



Roomate wanted to share spacious 7 1/2. 
456 Pine. 2 mins from McGill. May 1st-Aug. 
31st. 286-8279. 

2 1/2 to sublet from May 1st to August 
31st. Furnished, carpeted; heat, water and 
electricity Included. 3580 Lome Ave. Phone 
849-9964. ■ 

4 1/2 to sublet May to September. Furnish-, 
ed (optional), spacious, very clean. Hut- 
chison near Prince Arthur. Interested? call 
between 6-7 pm or aller 11 pm. B45-8393 

To sublet: 4 1/2 May-August. Sunny, 
spacious, outrageous. Call anytime after 
11:00pm 937-8793. 




CAREER MOVE 



The Chrysler Gold Key 
Graduate Lease Plan can put 
you in a new car now . 

First impressions mean a lot. That's how you 
got the interview. That's what helped you land 
thejob. 

So keep a good thing going. Two simple 
prerequisites are all you need to lease a new car, 
and put your career on the road: 

1 . You're a recent graduate of an accredited program 
and have secured permanent employment. 

2. You're able to supply personal references and 
have an approved credit rating. 
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CHRYSLER 

"GOLD KEY" BROCHURE 
Campus Plus 
124 Merton St., 3rd Floor 
Toronto, Ontario M4S 2Z2 
Please send my brochure to: 



get 



r. 



Chrysle 



NAME: 



ADDRESS 



For more information, 
see your local Dodge or Plymouth dealer. 

Or send in the coupon at right. 







D 



PROV. 



POSTAL CODE: 
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To share with non-smoker:May 1-Aug 31. 
large Immaculate, furnished 5 1/2 in Outre- 
mont. Laundry facilities. S275/mo. Call 
273-2817. . 

Large 3 1/2 to sublet: May 1 . opt. to renew, 
clean, quiet well-kept building, hardwood 
floors. 15 minutes from campus. 
$390/month. 283-7070 (days). 933-3060 
(evenings). 

Three students seek cheap apartment for 
summer and next year. Reasonably close 
to/east of campus preferred. Call 
270-3260. 270-3448, 286-9870. 

Bright and cheery 5 1/2, available May 1st 
to August 31st, option to renew. 1 block 
from UdeM, 3 bedrooms, big kitchen. Call 
733-9504. 

Looking lor i place to stay this summer? 
Sublet June, July, August. Large, sunny; 
fully furnished 5 1/2. N.D.G. near 
Vendôme. S425/mo. all Included. Call 
485-1126. 

Five and i half, 15 minutes from McGill (Guy 
& Sherbrooke). Sublet May to August with 
option tor renew. Rent $545. heat Included. 
Ph. 934-4743. 

Furnished house for rent July 1, 1986 to 
Sept. 1, *87. Three bedrooms, den, finished 
basement. Downtown accessible by metro 
and bus. A. Roussos 934-4400 x 2450 or 
737-6627. 

Sublet - May 1st to August 31st. 4 1/2 op- 
tion to renew. Close to campus - Aylmer 
and Prince Arthur, clean and convenient 
location. S450/month. Call 842-8072. 

Sublet May 1 • Sept 1 . 4 1/2, $450/monlh, 

5 mln. from McGill. Large, sunny, very 
clean, hardword floors. 3647 Durocher. 
286-8191. 

Sublet May 1 - Aug 31, option to renew. 
. huge 4 1/2, wooden lloors. high ceilings, 
no bugs, on Milton. $455/month. Call 
286-0427 

To sublet: May-Aug 31. Fully furnished 
4 1/2 S450/month. Great downtown loca- 
tion at Hutchison/Pine. Clean, bright and 
spacious. Call evenings 844-1883. 

Subletl Brand new, bright spacious 4 1/2 
from May 1 to Aug 31. Close to metro, fur- 
nished or unfurnished. $375/month 
negotiable. Phone 933-4137. 

Sublet: Huge 10 1/2, 2 1/2 baths 
wahser/dryer, dishwasher, fridge, oven, 
5+ bedrooms. From May 1st through next 
year, near guy metro. Call 933-6310 aller 6 
pm " 

Free room & board for quiet non-smoking 
student in exchange tor light housekeeping 

6 cooking. 10 minutes from downtown by 
bus or métro. Call 487-0320. Relerences re- 
Sublet with one other a large 5 1/2 at the 
corner Bernard and Waverly: balconies, a 
cat, Italian Greek culture J150/month. 
Phone Roger 274-8887. 

To sublet - May to Sept wilh option to 
renew. Large room In 6 1/2. has balcony, 
yard, close to métro. S100/mo. 486-9890. 

Sublet - 5 1/2 spacious, sunny, newly 
renovated, dlswasher. 2 balconies, 3 bdrm. 
beautiful location, 14 mln from McGllI, rent 
negotiable. May • July 31st. option to 
renew. 845-2368. 

Large 5 1/2 to sublet May 1 - Aug 31 , opt. 
to renew, newly renovated. Fully equipped. 
Near Atwater Métro, $600 heat water Incl. 
Furn/unfurn, 937-7959. 

Sublet 1 1/2 (open bedroom), May 1 Sept 
1. renewable. Fully furnished and equipped 
on Hutchison and Sherbrooke, five minutes 
lrom McGill S290/mlh. only. Call 845-4985. 

2 very nice rooms to sublet lor May-August 
fully furnished, 1 block from Atwater metro, 
15 mln. walk from downtown. Please call 
belore 10 am or alter 9 pm 932-9537. 

Share spacious, furnished 5 1/2 from May 
1st thru Sept. 1st option to renew. Located 
In ghetto, renovated building. $275/month, 
heat, hot water included. No bugs. Call 
Anne 286-9325. 

6 1/2 apartment to sublet May 1st (option to 
renew). Large, bright, minutes lrom McGill, 
clean building, washer/dryer In building. 
Phone 842-5271. 

1 1/2 to sublet on Hutchison. Fully furnish- 
ed. 4 min from campus. Bright, clean. 
May-Aug. S250. everything included. 
287-9436. 

2 1/2 to sublet-Durocher ftear Millon, par- 
continued on page 30 
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continued from pige 28 
ltlaliy furnished, carpeted, washer & dryer in 
louildlng, very clean— S290. May 1 to Aug 
<* 31, option to renew. Call 286-0310. 

Summer Suntinnlng at D.U. Summer rooms 
available May 1-Aug 31 from $140/monlh 
Call 845-4050 or drop by S22 Pine. 

1 1/2 to sublet. $175. Avalllable May 1st. 
Option to renew. On Hutchison near Milton. 
Call 286-1334 anytime alter 8:00 and belore 

23:00. 

Roomite-wanted to share a furnished 4 
1/2 pm Hutchison. 5 mln walk from McGill. 
■ May-August. Male or female. Tel 844-5373. 

Sublet 3 1/2 on Durocher. Advantages: 
1)near everything (Steinberg's, University, 
Gym...)! 2) Roach free (clean) (a definite 
plus tor those who can afford food...) 3) on- 
ly $310/monlh 4)Available May 1st. Phone 
286 0374 alter 10 pm. 

Sublet: 4 1/2, fully furnished and equip- 
ped, quiet , In downtown area, reisonibta 
price. For May to September, lease 

r enewable. Call 937-5919. 

To shire: 7 1/2 May 1 to Sept 1 furnished, 
with balcony, no pool, no sauna! 5 mln from 
McGill campus, on corner of Prince Arthur 
and Hutchison. .Price? Negotiable! Please 

call soon 842-7828. 

Sublet 1 1/2 May 1-Sept T. Furnished. 
Swimming pool, sauna, tennis court, air 
conditioning, shopping centre. Only $325. 

Call 931-1284. [ 

Gorgeoui, tunny, well furnished rooms In 4 
1/2 (with balcony). Sublet May-Sept. 
Clean, secure building on Stanley. 
$220/room (negotiable). Please call 
849-0433 evenings. 

Sublet 5 1/2 May 1-Aug 31, option to 
renew, roach free, newly renovated, rent 
negotiable. Durocher near Pine. Call 

286-0479. 

Spock lives. Non-smoking room-mate 
wanted to share furnished 5 1/2 on Sum- 
merhill with two guys this summer. $175 

plus utilltles/monlh. 937-5593. 

2 1/2 to sublet from May 1 to August 31. 
furnished, carpets, water and elec. 3580 
Lome Ave. Pharcie 849-9964. ' 



To Sublet: seml-lurnlshed subterra- 
nean bat-cave (actually It's a quaint 
4 1/2 with Brazil-like plumbing). On 
Aylmer. real close: get to school in a 
jitfy. From May IsttoSeptemberlsh, 
otlon to-renew. Relatively cheap for 
the ghetto. Très close to tout. 
844-8583. 



I 



The one you are looking for. Sublet. 4 1/2 
May 1st to Aug 31st option to renew. Clean, 
bright, excellent location. On Aylmer bet- 
ween Milton and Prince Arthur phone 

849-8298. \ 

To Sublet: 1 1/2. 3641 Ste. Famille June 
ist-Aug 31st. Rent $215 (negotiable). Also 
1 1/2 1610 Sherbrooke W. corner of Guy. 
May 1-Aug 31. Rent $190. Phone' 

934-4538. 

Shire: non-smoker wanted to share 4 1/2 
apartment on Hutchison from May-August. 
$220/month (negotiable). Option to renew. 

Call 286-0961 alter 6 pm. • 

Right downtown (Guy Métro)! 4 1/2 apart- 
ment: sublet May-Sept. Option to renew. 
Walking distance to McGill, Concordia. Fur- 
nished (optional) heat, hot water Included. 

Call 935-0862. 

Roommate wanted to share 7 1/2 with 2 
others (non-smokers) over the summer. 
May to Sept, Park Extension north of Mont- 
Royal. Reasonable rent. Call 274-1525. 

Sublet— 4 1/2, 456 Pine Ave. Sunny, 
spacious, semi-furnished 5 mln from cam- 
pus. $460 May 1-August 31 286-0875. 
Sublet 1 1/2 May 1-Sept 1 (option to renew) 
spacious, very clean, furnished or not. 5 
mln. from McGill $225/month call 

286-0589. 

To sublet May-June with option to lease thru 
1986-87 clean, spacious 5 1/2. 
$350/month. St. Urbaln/St. Joseph call 

2B6-1547. 

Interested In working on the Student Hand- 
book this summer? Contact Adam at the Dal- 
ly, or leave a message at the Studsoc desk 

392-8922. 

Sublet 4 1/2 on Stanley )ust north of Sher- 
brooke. Quiet, clean, & relatively inexpen- 
slve. Everything Included. Call 286-1480. 
Bright, very clean and spacious 2 1/2 for 
rent, available May 1. Great location. Sher- 
brooke St. West. S270/mo. Call 937-7628 

alter 8 p.m. * 

Sublet: Groovy 5 1/2: renewable. Partially 



lurnlshed. Near Prince Arthur/St. Laurent. 
S400/month. Phone 286-8160. 

Huge 4 1/2 across Irom McGill Gym. 
Suitable for 3. Sublet April 26-Sept 1. Rent 
negotiable. Phone 286-1603. 

I want to rent your McGill area apartment 
from April 23 until April 30 (il possible, will 
also rent until May 3). Ronda: 845-6580 

Wanted: close to McGill, equipped 4 1/2 or 
5 1/2 for less than $600/month Including 
heat. From Aug '86 to May '87. Phone 
465-6271. 

Wtnted: a 2 1/2 close lo McGill. Sublease 
or take over such that lease begins May 1. 
Anyone out there? Messages at 392-4553. 

Liz Allen. , 

Spacious^ 1/2, 3 bedrooms, available to 
sublet April 25. option to renew. 1 block fo 
Guy subway, 10 minutes from McGill. 
Price? Negotiable! Call 935-8830. 

Sublet: Clean, comfortable 5 1/2 near St 
Laurent and Prince Arthur. $370/mo. Op- 
lion to renew. 286-8139. 

Rooms lor rent. Reasonable price, Sher- 
brooke & Clark. Clean. Call 845-5913. 

Sublet: very spacious, clean 7 1/2, from 
May 1 • Aug. 1, option to renew. Hardwood 
floors, newly renovated, easy walk to Con- 
cordia and McGill. Price negotiable. Call: 

934- 4612. 

Hey... do the Summerhill shullle. Funny 
4 1/2. 2 bedrooms, big kitchen, sunny, 
bugless. laundry, near Guy Métro. Sublet 
May 1 to Aug 1. $430 negotiable - we're 
desperate! 933-5965. 

1 1/2 to sublet May 1 to Aug 31 furnished 
or not. Clean and quiet. 10 mln from McGill. 
$230 Includes everything (even phone). 
286 0376, 844-8136. 

Perfect Location - rooms to sublet May 1 to 
Sept 1 In huge, bright apartment. Only 
$175/monlh. On Milton, right across Irom 
campus, one block from downtown. Utilities 
Included, laundry facilities. Call 286-7536 
or 286-0881. 

4 1/2 to sublet May to Sept. Furnished (op- 
tional) spacious. Very clean. Hutchison near 
Prince Arthur. Interested? call between 6-7 
pm or alter 11-pm. 845-8393. 

Sublet 1 1/2 May 1 to Aug 1. pool, sauna, 
squash. $355 negotiable. Call Shaun 
937-9949. 

Sublet, option to renew. Large 3 1/2 14th 
floor with view. $430/month. Pool, sauna. 
terrace, 65 Sherbrooke E. 849-4689 eves. 

Share — bright, modern, seml-lurnlshed 
4 1/2 to share from May 1 to July 1. option 
to renew, excellent downtown location 1255 
SI. Marc. $275/mo.' Everything Included. 

935- 4045. 

Roommate - May 1 to Sept 1; preferably 
female, to share 4 1/2, $230/mo. 7 
minutes Irom McGill. Durocher St. 

286-0790. 

4 1/2 to sublet May-Sept, option to renew, 
close to McGill (Durocher), laundry, $450 
negotiable, phone Guy or Andy 286-1710 
belore 8:30 am. or after 11 pm. 

Sublet: bargain price, spacious, 4 1/2 (3 
full-sized rooms) on Hutchison. Has Jo be 
seen to be believed. May 1-Sept 1. 
849-4450. 

2 1/2 — May 1. 3455 Alymer. Present rent 
$301. Good management, .clean, laundry, 
carpet, locker. 844-0605 (Tues., Wed., 
Thur.) or see superintendent. 

Sublet 1 1/2 apartment In McGill student 
ghetto. Fully lurnlshed. -available May 
1-Sept 1. Clean, bright and artsy. Barbeque 
and balcony and Ideal for summer. 

To sublet - bright 4 1/2. 2 baths. 10 mln 
walk Irom McGill. May 1-Aug 31. Option to 
re new. $450/mo. Call 933-0309. 

343 — MOVERS 

Moving? All local moves done quickly and 
carefully by student with large closed truck. 
Fully equipped, reasonable rates. Call 
Stéphane 288-8005: 

350 — JOBS 

Prlpsteln's Camp now hiring Swim Director. 
Drama Director, Instructors lor Arts, Pot- 
tery. Windsurfing, Photography, Canoeing, 
Guitar. Camp experience necessary. Salary 
plus room and board. June 20 -August 12. 

Call 481-1875. 

Camp Maromse, a children's resident sum- 
mer camp requires: counsellors, instructors 
for swimming, sailing, windsurfing, water- 
skiing, landsports, gymnastics, computers, 
archery-rillery. waitresses, assistant cooks, 
nurse's aid. Excellent salary and working 
conditions. Call between 9 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
933-4836. 



Lileguards, lifeguards, assistant manager 

wanted for a private club in Cote-St-Luc. 
(May 17- Sept 14) Call Mitchell Brownstein. 
manager Blossom Pool: 489-0139.. Please 
have résumé with relerences available. 

352 — HELP WANTED 
Need help microprocessor project. Call Mike 
721-8718. 

Weekend Work. Telephone sales required 
for weekend. Earn $100 to $150. Call Im- 

medlately Doug 845-9112. 

354 -TYPING SERVICES 



tree ol charge during this exam at the end ol 
May. Call 683-2759 as soon as possible. 
Résumes prepared by personnel con- 
sultants. Free consultation. Get results with 
proven techniques.. .Call Bev Lamarche at 
849-0065. 871-8615. 



748-6758. 



Theses, Term Papers, Resumes. 18 

years experience. Rapid Service. 7 
days a week. $1 .50/double spaced. 
IBM (2 mlns. from McGill Campus) 
Mrs. Paul lette Vlgneault 
288-9638/288-0016 



One-day Service. Bachelor Commerce. Pro- 
fessional editing, If required. Analytical 
direction. Insert "Buzz" words . Improved 
final mark. Theses, cases, CVs. Electronic 
IBM. Across McGill. 340-9470. 

Typing services-last reliable, and accurate 
typing done on an IBM Selectric III located 
on University across from the Milton Gates. 
Call 844-7749 or 488-0696. 

Professional typing with spelling and gram- 
mar corrections. Pick-up and delivery for 
small charge. Call Eileen at 485-1056. 

Bilingual experience, fast, accurate, typist 
requires work at home. Financial 
statements, resumes, term papers, cor- 
respondence, thesis, near metro. Excellent 
references, reasonable, fast service. 
'482-9959. 



Word processing IBM PC. Same day 
service open 7 days. Term papers, 
resumes, thesis, translations. $1.50 
double spaced. 2 mlns from McGill 
campus. NSE 289-9096 anytime. 



Typing- English/French S1 .35/pago IBM 
Selectric; carbon ribbon; grammar/spelling 
corrections: paper provided; proofreading 
Included; symbol/italics available; essays, 
theses. C.V.s letters; 284-9346; Sher- 
brooke metro. 

Typing-IBM Selectric II theses, term- 
papers, etc. Pick-up and delivery McGill call 
Sue 697-0714. 



Have your thesis or term paper pro- 
fessionally typed, In a neat academic 
style with no mistakes. For ab- 
solutely the fastest service, call 
284-9608 right away. 



One-day service. B. Commerce, professional 
quality of work. Editing, II required. Provide 
analytical guidance. Insert "buzz" words 
for professionalism. Theses, cases, CVs.. 
"Electronic" IBM. Across McGill. 
340-9470. ' 

Typing: last, accurate, experienced typist. 
Reasonable rates. Location: Alexis Nihon, 
Atwater Métro. 932-8448. 

Prolisslonil, fast, accurate typing. 
$1.5fl/douhlfl spaced page. Proofreading 
Editing services available. Quality work • ex- 
cellence guaranteed. Harriett: 277-2796. 

356 — SERVICES OFFERED 

Word processing. Professional service 
specializing In theses, reports, term papers, 
etc. Student and rush .rates available. 
Letter-quality printer. Downtown area. 
934-1455. 

Graphic Design-Quality and creativity at 
reasonable rates. For brochures, letterhead 
books, technical illustration. Call 933-0856 
for a free consultation. Complete printing 
services available. 

Home fitness. ..considering selling up your 
own home gym, or fitness program? Rick 
Blatter, RFA, Fitness Consultant. Office 
Hours: Saturday mornings 05h30 lo 13h30, 
625-1352. 

For rent: Côte d'Azur. Le Lavandou, 3 
bedroom lurnlshed house, close to sea, 
commuting distance Nice. Marseilles. Aix- 
en-Provence. Available July. 15. Phone 
848-3955. ; 

Cyclists: Cycles. Irames. parts, ac- 
cessories, overhauls, tune-ups, clothing. 
Racing team, organized tours. Vélo-Tour, 
Snowdon. Call John 481-3976. 

Vacation In Jamaica. Cottage in Jamaica 
with maid. U.S. $300 per week. 4 double 
bedrooms, living/dining room, patio on the 
beach. Serving the McGill community. Call 
after 7 p.m. 683-7881.- 

Experienced dentist requires a patient lor 
Canadian accreditation exam. II you have 
"some minor cavities I would correct them 



Professional Services: Special student 
rates: Curricula vitae. cover and business 
letters. Bilingual. Typing, editing of theses, 
term papers. Reasonable rates. 342-8197 
Monday-Friday 8:30 am-4:30 pm; 

472-4621 evenings, weekends. 

Drawing & fashion courses beginning in two 
weeks at Promotion Institute. Portraiture, 
fashion drawing, drawing for teens, creative 
dress making, and fashion design-limited 
registration. Summer programme also 
285-6331. 

Word processing. Professional quality. 
Choice ol print, margins justified, letter 
quality printer. Located at Vendôme metro. 
483-6406 or 739-7081. 

Little Tiblet & Kishmlr-3 wks. May 20. 
$1150; Kenya-safari. July 4. $1270; Air- 
fare extra, info-slides: Monday. April 7. 
7:30 pm, 6655 Cote des Neiges. S. 410. 
'Where to Go' Travel Inc. Peter 731-6434; 
Mark 274-9689 evening. 

Professional Editor will word process/edit 
texts to your specifications. Books, theses, 
research studies, major student papers, 
repeat letters. IBM-compatible/letter quail- 
ty. Call/message - 748-0925. 

Career counselling: Lome Prupas. M.A. 
(Counselling Psychology) can provide you 
with career counselling using standardized 
tests an sell-assessment techniques. 
481-0972. Fees on a sliding scale. 

Professional Editor. Theses, cases, term 
papers. Typing Included. Reasonable and' 

quality work. 843-7260. 

EXPO 86 accomodations. Room available, 
downtown apt. Walking distance to Expo. 
Kitchen, laundry facilities. $45/$60. 
Single/double. Call/write: Don. 1045 Haro, 
apt. 219 - Vancouver. B.C. V6E 3Z8. (604) 

662-3501. 

Captain Sweden will bore you to oblivion 
with a mind like a grease trap, the wit of silt, 
and a delivery style that makes Canada Post 
look like It's been hit up with crank. Listen 
(or a serf-involved plgboy on the airwaves ol 
an FM hopeful campus radio station near 
yod! 

361 -ARTICLES FOR SALE 

Sailboards (4): Mistral Superlight w/sail 
6.3 regatta $875.00; hull only. Hi-fly 295 
epoxy $845.00; Seatrend 9.6 hybrid, 
$920.00. Call Michel after 6h30 p.m. 
667-9058. 

Bride-to-be? Brand new (used only once • 
'cleaned) wedding dress. Beautiful french. 
long veil dress. II you're a size 7 - you'll 
. save money. Call Myra. eves 495-2521. 
For sale: lull bedroom set. Double bed, 
chest, desk, cabinets. Kitchen items: 
microwave, cutlery, dishes. Cheap, cheap. 

cheap, call evenings 844-1883. 

Moving sale: must sell young student's 
desk, chair, bureau and bookcase. Good 
condition, reasonable prices. Call 931-2207 
after 6 p.m. • 

For sale: Sigma steel string guitar. Excellent 
condition with case and music. $125.00. 
Phone Baila: 4B2-4482. 

Airplane ticket to Winnipeg tor sale. Sunday 
April 20, 1986. Excellent price, evenings, 
call Elaine 488-5682. 

Plane ticket Mil. to Edmonton. $199. April 
29 or Toronto to points west (open). Couch 
and chairs looking for home for the summer. 

Ph. 486-1714 late evenings. 

Almost new Ibanez six string acoustic guitar 
and Everest carrying case $200. 277-5592. 

365 — WANTED TO BUY 
Helpl Looking for 5th hand lurniture (give or 
' take a few owners) to set up an 'I'm a starv- 
ing student' apartment. Nice but cheap. 

Messages at 392-4553. Liz Allen. 

367 — CARS FOR SALE 

Honda 450T Hiwk, 1982, black, very good 
conditio. 13,500 km. Including helmet and 
lock. Asking $1.200. 342-1758 nights alter 

10 pm. __ 

370 — RIDES 

Going East? Looking tor responsible driver 
to share driving and expenses on trip to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, leaving first of May. 

935-4045. ._ 

372- LOST & FOUND 

Reward offered for blue tweed cap lost in 
Gert's Thursday March 20. Cap Irom 
Ireland, sentimental value. Call Ken 



Lost - three coloured gold bracelet. Very 
sentimental. Please return to McGill lost and 
lound. 

Found - silver ring, on second floor ol W 
Arts building. Call Sonja: 671-5115. 

374 - PERSONAL 



Oougalagonlans (In fact or In spirit)! See 
yoursell in the slide show. Thursday April 
11. 10 pm in the Douglas Hall Common 

Room. 

Christianity and Islam.. .How do these 
religions relate to the gospel? Come to 
Leacock 132 at 7:00 pm on Friday. April 
11th lor a discussion of this and related 

■ topics. 

You know, even though I got Impeached, 
plgboys still make me puke. Local peacenik 
(otherwise known as Angel Anna). 

Brendan, Eileen, Rachel, no more having to 
cope with those people. As nice as they are, 
it will be wonderful to get some peace and 

quiet down here. 

Alaskan mile, 29. musician, loves Québec, 
seeks Québécois female to live simple, back 
to nature, "hippie" lifestyle In northern 
woods - either P.O. or Alaska. If in- 
terested, write: John Stedman. Box 3130. 
Anchorage. Alaska. 99510 USA. 

Kenya - salarl July 4, $1270. Little Tibet 
- 3 weeks, May 20, $1150. Airfare extra. 
Info-slides April 7, Monday. 7*30 pm 6655 
Cote des Neiges s.410 "Where to go" 
Travel Inc. Peter 731-6434 day. Mark 

274-9689 evening. 

383 — LESSONS OFFERED 
Classical Guitar lessons offered by ex- 
perienced teacher, all ages and levels. Jazz 
and folk guitar also taught. Ross Maclver 
481-4952. 



Beautiful bodies by design. Personalized 
fitness programs designed In you own 
home. Rick Blatter. RFA. Fitness Consul- 
tant. Olflce Hours: Saturday mornings 
05h30 to 13h30. 625-1352. 

French lessons available - all levels - 
groups welcome — downtown location near 

Guy Métro - cheap! 931-1273. 

385 -NOTICES 

Greek Islands & Paris: 2 weeks, departure 
May or June from $999; Acapulco: 2 weeks. 
May 11-24 from $599: Ft. Lauderdale: 1 
week May 5-13 or 9-16 from $345, 2 weeks 
May 5-19 or 9-23 from $415. Call Pascale 
683-6296. ; 

The Main Event-a surprise on the last day 
ol classes. TOTALIZING. 

Douglas Hill. All former, current, future and 
vicarious Douglers are Invited to john's 
Crazy Slide Show. Thursday, April 11, 10 
pm DH Common Room ■ 

What does the gospel mean to Muslims? 
You are Invited to come to a discussion ol 
comparative religion. Speaker: Gary Miller 
(Toronto). Place: Leacock 132. Date: Frl- 
day, April 11 at 7 pm. " 

Interested In working on the Student Hand- 
book this summer? Contact Adam at the Dal- 
ly, or leave a message at the Studsoc desk 

' 392-8922. 

$25 for participating In psychology experi- 
ment. Must floss regularly and be willing to 
stop brushing for a lew days. More Intorma- 
tion at 286-0233 nightly alter 8 pm. 

McGill Choral Society presents a FREE con- 
cert. Program includes Vivaldi's "Gloria" 
and other popular works. At St. George's 
Anglican Church. 1101 Stanley St.20h. Frl- 
day, 11 April. - 

PUSHOVIA PARTY this Friday. April 11th. 
Absolutely the last Pushovla Party as we're 
all moving out. Starts at 9 pm. B.Y.O.?. 
1258 rue St. Mathieu. All Pushovlans and 
other gentle lolk urged to attend. 

Ever notice how the world is filled with In- 
justice? If yes, think about joining the Daily 

next year. II not - Why not? . 

387 -VOLUNTEERS 

Volunteers needed to teach English to 
refugees. 1 or 2 evenings (2-4 hours)week. 
Classes start May. Experience not 
necessary. All you need Is time and a desire 
to communicate. It's helptul and fun! More 
Information? call Sylvie 282-1530, Jackie 
931-6265. Keep trying! 

People willing to Smash the State are 
urgently needed lo cure the social Ills. 

392 — PARKING SPACES 

Thousands ol assholes on campus, willing 
to accept academic bullshit suppositories. 
Lett three or tour years composting, gases 
will lettlson each anus to a privileged career. 
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REGISTRATION 

Begins May 5, 1986 
08:00- 19:00 
Currie Gymnasium 
475 Pine Avenue West 
Montreal, Quebec 
Office G7 
392-4737 



McGILL UNIVERSITY 1986 

SUMMER INSTRUCTIONAL ATHLETIC PROGRAM 
PROGRA MME DE COURS SPORTIFS D 'ETE 




Classes Start the Week of May 12 
Les cours commerceront dans la semaine du 12 mai 



INSCRIPTION 

Commencera le 5 mai 1986 
08h00à19h00 
Gymnase Currie 
475 ouest, avenue des pins 
Montréal, Québec 
Bureau G7 
392-4737 



Make this summer the time to improve at your favourite sport or to 
become acquainted with a completely new activity. All of our courses are 
taught by experienced, well qualified instructors who are interested in 
making your summer recreation more fun and enjoyable. 

Both gymnasium members and non-members may participate in the 
instructional program. Non-members pay a separate fee and their use of 
the athletic facilities is limited to the days and times of their course. 
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POUR PLUS AMPLES RENSEIGNEMENTS VEUILLEZ APPELER 



Profitez de cet été pour vous perfectionner dans votre sport préféré ou 
apprendre un sport tout à fait nouveau. Tous nos cours sont donnés par 
des instructeurs expérimentés et ultra qualifiés qui feront de votre été 
sportif un événement mémorable. 

Que vous soyez inscrit ou non au gymnase, vous pouvez participer notre 
programme de cours d'été. Les personnes qui ne sont pas membres du 
gymnase paient des droits distincts et ils n'ont droit d'utiliser les 
équipments sportifs que les jours et aux heures ou ont lieu leur cours. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL 



COURSE 



JAZ2I 

JAZZ II 
SOCIAL 



Session I - Miy 1 

TENNIS 

(Intro) 



TENNIS 

(Inter) 

TENNIS 

(Advan) 

Session II 

TENNIS 

(Intro) 



DAY 



TIME 



COST 
member/ 
others 

Mon. & Wed. 17:30-19:00 $45/ $70 




NV ol 
Weeks 



392-4737 



DANCE / DANSE 



Tues. & Thurs. 
Mon. & Wed. 
Wed. 
Wed. 



!:00-13:30 $45/ $70 

19:00-20:30 $45'" 

18:00-19:30 $22 

19:30-21:00 $22 



■July 7 



Sat 

Thurs. 

Sat; 

Thurs. 
' and Sat. 
to August 16 

Mon. 

Thurs, 

Frt 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Thurs. 

Thurs. 

and Sat. 

Mon. & Thurs. 
Sat. 



TENNIS 
(Inter) 
TENNIS 
(Advin) 

TENNIS CLINICS 
June 22 . July 2 
June 27 ft Jury 4 



Aug. 17 - Aug. 27 Mon. & Thurs. 
TENNIS Call 392-4737 tor 

(Prhrata) 1 hour lesson 

Session I — May 12 to June 21 
SQUASH Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Session II -July 7 to August 11 
SQUASH Mon. 
SQUASH Call 392-4737 (or 

(Private) 45 minute lesson 



BADMINTON 



OCT FIT 
ACTION 
AEROBICS 



WEIGHT 
TRAINING 



RUNNER'S 
CLINIC 
TOTAL 
WORKOUT 




18:00-20:00 
10:00-12:00 
13:00-15:00 
18:00-20:00 
appointment 



18:15-19:45 
17:30-19:00 
17:30-19:00 
18:15-19:45 

18:15-19:45 
appointment 



19:00-20:00 $22/ $34 
FITNESS / CONDITIONNEMENT PHYSIQUE 



Tues. & Thurs. 

Mon. & Wed. 

Mon. & Wed. 

Tues. & Thurs. 

Tues. & Thurs. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Sal. 

Mon. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 



17:30-18:30 
12:00-13:00 
17:30-18:30 
12:15-13:15 
18:00-19:00 
18:00-19:30 
12:30-14:00 
17:30-19:00 
18:00-19:30 
10:00-11:30 
17:30-18:30, 

17:30-18:30 
17:30-18:30 
17:30-18:30 
17:30-18:30 
17:00-18:00 



$28 / $53 
$32 / $57 
$32 / $57 
$32 / $57 
$32/ $57 
$25/ $37 
$25 / $37 
$25 / $37 
$25/ $37 
$25 / $37 
$20 / $32 

$ 2 / $ 4 
$2/$4 
$2/$ 4 
$2/$4 
S 2 / S 4 



COURS 



TAI CHI 
TAE KWON 00 



JOUR 



HEURE DROIT N*. de 
membre/ Semaine 
autres - 



MARTIAL ARTS / ARTS MARTIAUX 



Mon. & Wed. 
Tues. & Thurs. 



18:30-20:00 
18:00-19:30 



VARIA / DIVERS 



GOLF 



Mon. 
Tues. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Sat. 

YOOA Tues. & Thurs. 

C.P.R. HEART- SAVER Sat. . May 17 
Session I - May 12 to June 22 
EQUESTRIAN Mon. 
(Equitation Wed. 
Elysee- Fri. . 

Pierrefonds) Sun. 
Session II - June 23 to August 3 
EQUESTRIAN Sun. 



12:00-13:30 
17:30-19:00 
19:00-20:30 
18:00-19:30 
10:00-11:30 
17:30-1B:45 
09:00-13:00 

19:00-20:00 
18:30-19:30 
19:00-20:00 
10:00-11:00 



$42 / $67 
$42 / $67 



$30 / $42 
$30/ $42 
$30 / $42 
$30 / $42 
$30 / $42 
$25 / $50 
$28 / $30 

$75 / $80 
$75 / $80 
$75/ $80 
$75 / $80 



10:00-11:00 $75/ $80 



OUTDOOR PURSUITS / ACTIVITIES DE PLEIN AIR 

10:00-12:00 $25/ $37 
09:00-10:30 $25/ $37 



CYCLING Sat. 
Session I - May 17 to June 21 
KAYAKING Sat. 
Session II - Jury 12 to August 16 



KAYAKING 
ROCK 
CUMBING 



BOARD- 
SAILING 



Sat. 
Sat. May 31 
(Val David) 
Sat. June 7 
(Val David) 
Sat. June 7 
(Valleytield) 



09:00-10:30 $25/ $37 

09:30-15:30 $30/ $35 

09:30-15:30 $30/ $35 

09:00-17:00 $25/ $30 



6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
1 

6 
6 
6 
6 



6 

6 

6 
1 



AQUA-FIT 

ttorfa-viscul* i Aqut 



AQUATICS / SPORTS AQUATIQUE 

Tues, ft Thurs. 20:00-21:00 $25/ $47 



Mon. (class) 
(pool) 



tttXXKj) 

STROKE 
IMPROVEMENT 
BRONZE Cross 

Iprt-rtquisH Bruut Uen ê 
Sr. M. nop. Cert ) 'Plus 
turn let - rati 

BRONZE Med. Wed. (class) 

fffui turn let -it 00 i 
Sr. Art. Resp torn June 25) 

LIFE Tues. & Thurs 

SAVING 

1,2 ft 3 

(pre-rcqtwte Brout) 

RED CROSS - COLOUR SYSTEM 



Tues. & Thurs. 19:00-20:00 $25/ $47 



17:30-19:00 $35/ $47 
19:00-21:00 

17:30-19:00 $30/$J2 

19:00-20:30 $20/ $32 



6(C) 

6(C) 
6(C) 

6(C) 
3(W) 



BEGINNERS 
YeHo*/Or>nçe/Red 
INTERMEDIATE 

Mtroon t But 

SENIOR 

Crnn/Crtf/Wilt 



Sal. 
Tues. 

Tues. & Thurs. 
Sat. 

Tues. & Thurs. 



10:30-11:30 
19:00-20:00 
19:00-20:00 
11:30-12:30 
19:00-20:30 



$16 / $28 6 (C) 
§16/ $28 6 (C) 
$16/ $32 _3(W) 
$16 / $32 6 (C) 
$20 / $32 3 (W) 



(Cj o Currie Pool - 475 Pine Avenue West 

(W) = Weston Pool - 555-fl Sherbrooke St. West 



REFUND POLICY: An administrative tee will be charged tor withdrawal prior to the course starting. No relunds 
will be given alter the course starts. 

i??!? "^.V ? - J'JWW - *t f* «* "Wl W I* I» *"« !™ i J; ,-| jiVij eu* ... ;. U " «7'!Tn » «W«s «• iww W ««t.. t« cow. omwccfM outturn.* «..2Ï M..9». . . 



POLITIQUE DE REMBOURSEMENT: Des Irais administratifs vous seront imputés pour désistement avant le début 
du cours. Aucun remboursement une (ois le cours commencé. 
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fr/ie McQIII Dally • F/na/ fssue. Monday 7 April. 1986 
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WARNING: Health and Wollaro Canada advises that danger to health increase.^ ii)V.Yvt 1 1ll i U» • 

Export A" Extra Light Rogular"tar" 8.0 mg., nldolihè 0.7 mg. king Size ' tar 9.0 mg.. nicotine 0.8 mg. 



